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EDITORIALS 
Distinction in Every new school year brings with it the hope 


for more success, the resolution for better 
teaching, and the determination to learn from 
the mistakes of the past. The 1960—1961 school year should be your best 
year of teaching! It should be distinctive! 

Your students will be distinctive. They are God’s children, redeemed by 
Christ, and sanctified by the Holy Spirit. They are new creatures, still har- 
assed by their inclinations toward evil, but born again to bear much fruit 
as a result of their attachment to the Vine. 

The process of Christian education is distinctive. The Gospel is to be 
applied to every area of thought, of life, and of learning. The law of Chris- 
tian love is the supreme law of the classroom. Christian education is educa- 
tion for life — eternal life in Christ. Faithfulness to God’s trust is more the 
norm for evaluation than the normal probability curve. Learning is not 
merely an end, it is much rather a means to an end — the glorifying of God 
through service to one’s fellow men. We stand at the side of our students, 
trying to help them grow up— grow up into Christ, so that He may be 
formed in them and His image imprinted on their hearts, their minds, and 
their lives. 

God, who commands Christian education, is distinctive. He is holy 
enough to hate sloppy teaching, but He is gracious enough to forgive the 
faltering teacher and the flighty student. He supports Christian education 
and the Christian educator with His promises of unfailing help. 

In His name, have the best teaching year of your life! M.L. K. 


Christian Education 


“Every Christian a is the rae ae the ais of ae 

. 7? Education Wee is year. e week suggested is 
a Bible Student that of Sept. 25 to Oct. 1; but some congregations 
may prefer Nov. 6—12, which will be observed as American Education Week 
throughout the country. 

The slogan suggests excellent opportunities for promoting the cause of 
Christian education in the congregation. Bible study may be the topic of 
the sermon on Sunday. The need and results of searching the Holy Scrip- 
tures should be a topic for discussion in the meetings of the various organiza- 
tions in the congregation: young people’s societies, men’s clubs, ladies’ aids, 
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etc. Study of the Book of Books is essential on all age levels. Discussion of 
the purpose and the blessing and of interesting approaches to the study of 
the Bible should strengthen the stakes of the Christian home; it should con- 
tribute toward making the reading and study of the sacred Scriptures a daily 
practice for young and old in the family. Unfortunately in many homes the 
Bible occupies a prominent place on bookshelves or on tables merely as 
an ornament. 

The Board of Parish Education has supplied every teacher with a packet 
of materials for Lutheran Education Week. The packet contains a “Manual 
of Suggestions,” interesting folders, and a list of “New Materials for Lutheran 
Education Week 1960.” 

Let us make Lutheran Education Week with the slogan “Every Chris- 
tian a Bible Student” a real stimulus for Christian education in all of our 
congregations. 1c. 


Read — Digest — Act — Grow _ Professional workers in the church 
frequently complain: 

“We are being flooded with printed materials, programs, literature, bro- 
chures, bulletins.” 

While it is true that the many agencies and departments of the church, 
in establishing channels of communication in order to “toot their horn” and 
“hawk their wares,” do almost literally flood the desks of the full-time servant 
of the church, it is quite apparent that their work cannot possibly be done 
without such “tooting” and “hawking.” 

The work of building the church, God’s kingdom, is, indeed a big opera- 
tion. Included are many phases and fields of operation. Which one is so 
unimportant that it should be discontinued or eliminated from the group 
receiving attention and support of the workers and members of the church? 
All are significant. All need publicity and promotion. 

But what can be done by the producers of these materials to give an assist 
to the harried, harassed, and overburdened pastor and teacher on whose 
desk these periodicals accumulate? 

Can the frequency or volume of some be reduced? 

Can the attractiveness, quality, or readability of some be improved? 

Can some be “coded” as being intended for the attention and benefit 
of specific individuals, officers, boards, groups, or agencies? 

On the other hand, isn’t there something which also the consumer can 
do in order to derive greater benefits and values from the materials? 

Does he approach the consumption of the item with an unprejudiced 
view? Does he say, “Here is something that may be helpful to me in my 
work”? 

Does he look for at least one good, usable idea, suggestion, quote, or 
solution? 
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Does he take steps to activate, incorporate, adapt, or adopt at least one 
idea or suggestion into his own program? 


Did he ever set his own hand, head, and heart to the task of developing 
an article, tract, or bulletin in order to “sell” an idea or a program? 


At the beginning of a new “professional year” it may be well for all pro- 
fessionals in the church to evaluate their past practices and attitudes with 
regard to the reading of professional and promotional literature for the sake 
of their own professional growth. ArtTHur L. AMT 


Meandering > Heard about the “4th R” once too often. And if listen- 

ing to graduation speeches is one of your favorite pas- 
times, you too have heard it said many, many times that Lutheran schools 
add the “4th R” to the course of study. Is this true? The three Rs are 
“readin” and “ritin” and “rithmetic.” They are devices which permit com- 
munication. They are tools which allow interpretation of the substantive 
elements of education. Is this what religion is? Is it a tool or does it belong 
with the content subjects, such as science and social studies? Think it over. 


Bb What shall we do about the increase in foreign language study? 
Nothing? 

Tragically World War I dealt a lethal blow to the teaching of German 
in our schools. We were told that it was being used as a device to perpetuate 
an Old World culture. It would have to be dropped in the interest of 
Americanism. 


Now the tide has turned. Are we going to be the last to move with the 
current? 


If you embark on a foreign language program, be sure you have a teacher 
who can and will conduct his classes in that language. Be satisfied with 
nothing less than a five- or six-year program. 


® People who travel in foreign lands know that a person can move freely 
in the world with a knowledge of English. Children in foreign countries are 
studying English diligently, but the quality of instruction is usually very 
poor. People want to know English as sincerely as they want to eat American 
hot dogs and ice cream. In place of the thousands of man hours and millions 
of dollars being assigned to almost worthless two-year language programs 
in the United States, wouldn't it be better to dedicate this time and money 
to teaching English to the people of the world? Think what this would 
mean in terms of international relations. We had better move fast before 
the Soviets capitalize on this idea. 

B® The admissions officers of colleges and universities are getting ulcers 
faster than they had expected. In some schools the facilities are overtaxed 
already. Many millions of dollars will have to be spent soon if institutions 
hope to meet the demand. 
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What demand? Primarily the demand to be in college. It is the socially 
accepted thing to do. It is estimated that not more than 25 per cent of the 
students in colleges know exactly what they want and use the facilities effi- 
ciently to serve their needs. The other 75 per cent become a rapidly mounting 
tax burden and a severe impediment to the progress of the students who 
are sincere in their purposes. 


What a blessing it is to serve in a Concordia College where students have 
the highest and noblest objectives. 


& How unfortunate it is that every four years the people of the world 
are told about the numerous incompetencies of public servants about to be 
elected to the highest offices in our nation. Why should they dispute some- 
thing we proclaim day after day? H.G. 


A Christian School? I the course of the year it is our privilege to 
visit Lutheran schools in various areas. Whether 


they are located in large cities or small towns is unimportant, for these schools 
are usually easy to find, and they are identified as Christian schools by their 
names, which appear on signs or buildings. 

Identifying itself by a Christian name, however, does not make a school 
Christian; other criteria must be used to determine the character of a school. 
Are we able to sense immediately when we walk into the building that this 
is a school where Jesus is the center of the entire school life? Do the activities 
of children and teachers reflect a concern for Christianity? Do the playground 
activities reflect the Christian character of the school? Does the entire atmos- 
phere tell us that here is a truly Christian school? The conviction that any 
school is Christian usually comes by observation, and the proof is usually 
brought home by indirection. In spite of this, however, it is almost impossible 
to be mistaken in judgment. 


It takes the co-operative effort of many — the teachers, pupils, janitor, and 
other personnel —to make our schools Christian nurseries. Hanging a few 
religious pictures or placing a few well-constructed posters will not accomplish 
this, for it is something that can be developed only with Christian love and 
consecration. The religious truths taught in the classroom should be reflected 
in the attitudes and conduct of the pupils and teachers. Many of our schools 
are reflecting this important characteristic. Is your school one of these? 


W. W. AFFELDT 


Alfred North Whitehead offers a word of caution in Toastmaster to those 
who worship knowledge as such. He says, “The importance of knowledge lies 
in its use, in our active mastery of it — that is to say; it lies in wisdom. It is 
convention to speak of mere knowledge apart from wisdom, as of itself im- 
parting a peculiar dignity to its possessor. I do not share this reverence for 
knowledge as such. It all depends on who has the knowledge and what he 
does with it.” 


What Makes Education Christian? 


GrorcE J. Beto * 


L. P. Jacks once said: 

If you want a man to think deeply 

and honestly with the fear of God 

upon him, set him thinking about edu- 
cation. He will soon find out, for ex- 
ample, that religion and education are 
not two things, but one thing; two 
only on the surface, but one in the ul- 
timate foundations and the final aim.1 

While Jacks’ statement of and by 
itself is tenable, we would — because 
of the commitment that we bear in 
our hearts — substitute “Christianity” 
for “religion.” Since we admit that 
religion and education are insepar- 
able, we are particularly concerned 
with making any education in which 
we are involved wholly and com- 
pletely Christian. It was an aware- 
ness of this indivisible character of 
Christianity and education which 
moved a prominent Lutheran educa- 
tor some few years ago to pose the 
challenge “Teach or Die” to his own 
church body.” 

All education is religious education. 
The student sitting in a Russian class- 
room receives a very thorough and 
effective education in religion, dia- 
bolical though that religion may be. 
A child, nurtured in a classroom 
atmosphere which we inaccurately 
define as “wholly secular,” is also re- 
ceiving a religious education. We 
agree with Fairchild: 


Even if all formal instruction in re- 


* President, Concordia Seminary, Spring- 
field, Il. 

1, P. Jacks, A Living Universe (New 
York, 1924), p. 14. 

2 M. L. Koehneke, Teach or Die ( Austin, 
nd.) 


ligious subjects were forbidden in tax- 
supported institutions, this could only 
shield people from an open and hon- 
est presentation of the case for Chris- 
tianity or any other religion. It would 
not prevent the teaching of religion. 

Inevitably this does and will go on — 

covertly, perhaps unwittingly, but 

nonetheless effectively. It may be a 

very bad religion, but religion is 

taught indirectly in almost every 
course in the curriculum.? 

Our church spends a truly incalcu- 
lable amount of money on education. 
The combined costs of maintaining 
parochial schools in one third of our 
congregations, the score or more of 
Lutheran high schools, the synodical 
colleges and seminaries, and Valpa- 
raiso University have never been 
computed, nor can they be. This 
gigantic subsidy is given, however, to 
underwrite the cost of Christian edu- 
cation. The members of our church 
are attempting to assure themselves 
that their sons and daughters receive 
an education and that the educational 
experience be Christian. 

We need to remind ourselves peri- 
odically of the nature of Christian 
education. If our goals are to be 
reached and our objectives achieved, 
we must repeatedly ask ourselves the 
critically important question: 


WHAT MAKES EDUCATION 
CHRISTIAN? 


We submit that there are four es- 
sential factors in Christian education: 


3 Hoxie Fairchild, et al., Religious Per- 
spectives in College Teaching (New York, 
1952), p. 259. Subsequent references to this 
volume will appear in the text. 
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1. The Teacher 
2. The Pupil 

8. The Content 
4. The Results 


The Teacher 


Today we emphasize the impor- 
tance of adequate school buildings 
and first-class physical equipment for 
those educational buildings. While 
we would be the last to minimize the 
desirability of these items, we fear 
this emphasis on the physical in edu- 
cation is paralleled by a correspond- 
ing de-emphasis on the need for good 
teachers. Nor does the general lack 
of good teachers in our country amel- 
iorate the situation. In the hectic 
scramble to find teaching personnel 
for the expanding school population, 
the educational administrator is 
forced to content himself at times 
with mediocre and very frequently 
with inferior teaching talent. 

The teacher in a Christian educa- 
tional institution must be a Christian. 
There must be an intellectual assent 
and a heartfelt commitment on his 
part to the historic Christian faith. 

This commitment must be intelli- 
gent. The Christian must have more 
than a superficial knowledge of the 
framework of Christian thought. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that 
irreparable damage has been done by 
teachers in Christian schools who 
lacked the faculty for “rightly divid- 
ing the Word of truth.” The searing 
of souls, the lacerating of consciences, 
the transmitting of perversions of the 
Gospel which have been perpetrated 
by those whose understanding of the 
faith is inadequate, need not be de- 
tailed here. 
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The Christian teacher will reflect 
that faith in his life. As Ferre has 
put it: 

His very being and total stance make 

people conscious of the deeper rev- 

erence and the holier reality. 
Again the same author says: 


The total shape and pattern of one’s 
configuration discloses what he con- 
siders to be most important and most 
real — not primarily in theory but 
within the actual choices of self.4 
We teach by example to a greater 
degree than we do by precept. To 
refer to an insight of Ferre again 
(p. 79): 

God does not teach by code and creed; 
He does, of course, make possible such 
summarizing pointers to truths as these 
are. God teaches rather by life, by 
chance for indirect learning, by mak- 
ing necessary and nearly unconscious 
appropriation. 

A Lutheran executive had a secre- 
tary who was unchurched. He never 
discussed the matter of church affilia- 
tion with her. Without consulting her 
employer, she took instructions and 
joined the Lutheran Church. When 
asked why she had joined, she an- 
swered: “If that man is an example 
of Lutheran Christianity in his day- 
to-day dealings, I want to be a part 
of it.” 

Teachers are in an enviable position 
for the exercise of that type of in- 
fluence. If their Christianity is more 
than a head knowledge of certain 
pious abstractions, if their faith in- 
volves more than the memorization of 
a few isolated Bible passages, if 
Christianity is more to them than a 
series of dos and don’ts — or to put it 


4 Nels Ferre, Christian Faith and Higher 
Education (New York, 1954), p. 36. 
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positively —if their faith is a part of 
the very warp and woof of their exis- 
tence, if they have truly experienced 
that which the New Testament calls 
metanoia, then their teaching by ex- 
ample will be the powerful instru- 
ment it must be. 

A Christian teacher will be com- 
petent —and here we refer to high 
school and college teachers particu- 
larly —in his subject matter area. If 
he is not, he is a charlatan, a living 
fraud. He is standing before a class 
and purporting to be something 
which he is not. The church dare not 
be accused of canonizing incompe- 
tence and sanctifying stupidity. He 
who essays to teach in an area of 
learning or discipline must know that 
discipline. Piety, consecration, and 
dedication can never be used by the 
Christian teacher as substitutes for 
subject matter competency. 

The Christian teacher relates his 
faith to all areas of life, particularly 
to that which he is teaching, 

A theologian who had written an 
eloquent history of the Reformation 
met the father of modern historiog- 
raphy, Leopold von Ranke, in Berlin 
and embraced him effusively as one 
would a confrere. “Ah, please,” said 
the father of scientific history, draw- 
ing himself away, “there is a great 
difference between us. You are first 
of all a Christian, and I am first of all 
an historian.” We suspect that Ranke, 
expert that he was, failed in the area 
of self-analysis. His monumental 
works breathe the spirit of the faith 
in which he was reared. 

Nevertheless, whether he is an his- 
torian, a physical scientist, an econo- 
mist, a psychologist, or an anthropol- 
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ogist, a teacher must first of all be a 
Christian. Nor can he compartment- 
alize his Christianity and the area of 
his academic competency. The two 
are interrelated. One of the finest 
expositions of the negative aspect of 
this problem is found in Fairchild’s 
work (pp. 259—261): 


When the English professor teaches 
that moral issues should not be con- 
sidered in judging a poem or a novel, 
he is taking a positive stand on a re- 
ligious subject. It was Henry James, 
I believe, who said that to ignore all 
moral issues in judging a novel is as 
arbitrary and indefensible as to ignore 
all four-syllable words or all portions 
written by candlelight. When an eco- 
nomics professor teaches that all of 
the problems of society are due to 
monetary factors and can be corrected 
by economic reform, he is denying the 
effectiveness of spiritual factors in pro- 
moting the Kingdom of God. When 
a professor of history of politics tells 
you that statesmen use moral argu- 
ments only to conceal their real mo- 
tives, which are dictated by the selfish 
struggles for existence, he means to as- 
sert the futility and irrelevance of 
moral consideration, though he inad- 
vertently contradicts himself, since if 
moral considerations were really with- 
out influence in history, they could be 
of no use as a cover. When a profes- 
sor of sociology tells you that moral 
systems have no absolute basis, are 
not really good or bad, or better or 
worse, but merely conventional styles 
or habits, which vary from race to 
race, from time to time, he is saying 
that they should not be taken seriously. 
A delightful exhibition of rather pomp- 
ous naiveté in this connection was 
published a few years ago in a study 
of the Zuni and Dubu Indians. After 
much fanfare in the first part of the 
book concerning our new knowledge 
of the relativity of morals and the ab- 
sence of any absolute foundation for 
them, the author points out an advan- 
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tage which we now enjoy over our 
fettered forefathers. Being liberated 
by our new learning, we are now free 
to discard any portion of our own 
code which we find unattractive, and 
by shopping about among the morals 
of other races and other times, we 
should be able to assemble a new 
eclectic system superior to any of the 
old ones. Having paid appropriate lip 
service to the new sophistication, she 
suddenly acts as though she knew bet- 
ter all the while; or is it possible that 
she just failed to notice the incon- 
sistency? Well, she doesn’t tell us; and 
as in the case of Hamlet’s “madness” 
we may never know. But what do you 
mean by a better system? I thought 
that you said your purpose was to 
show there is really no such thing as 
better or worse. Such obviously mud- 
dled arguments would not mislead 
any attentive reader, but I fear there 
may be a fairly large proportion of 
college students who will read the 
book without noticing or remembering 
much beyond the fact that they were 
encouraged to feel liberated from their 
inhibitions. Any such impulse to ir- 
responsibility would be confirmed and 
fortified by those professors of psy- 
chology or philosophy who teach that 
man is only an automaton responding 
mechanically te his environment, so 
that the moral responsibility is neces- 
sarily an illusion. 

The sciences very often join in the 
same chorus. When the professor of 
physics or chemistry tells you that 
physical-chemical! laws are responsible 
for everything that happens in the uni- 
verse, he asserts that spiritual factors 
either do not exist or are mere by- 
products. And finally when a biologist 
tells you that the mechanism of evolu- 
tion removes all need for postulating 
a creator, he can hardly be described 
as avoiding a religious subject. 

If religion is genuinely related to 
nearly every course in the curriculum, 
let us bring this fact right out into the 
open and discuss it whenever it is ap- 
propriate. It will not be wholly bad 
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to have religion interwoven into the 

entire fabric of education rather than 

isolated in little fragments delivered 
to a relatively small clientele. 

One of the finest practical examples 
of the development of this interre- 
latedness on the elementary level is 
found in Henry Boettcher’s work on 
the synodical Catechism.® 

Unless there is a perceptible and 
essential difference between the 
teaching of any of the courses in our 
various Lutheran high schools and 
those of the public schools in our 
land, we have lost the claim on the 
dollar of our constituency. That dif- 
ference which is achieved by relating 
the Christian faith to all of life is a 
result of the work of great Christian 
teachers. 


The Pupil 


We would differentiate between 
evangelism, as it has been tradition- 
ally defined, and Christian education. 
The former is directed toward the un- 
converted; the latter is designed to 
aid the child of God in growing in 
knowledge, truth, and grace. 

We admit we are entering a realm 
in which there are sharp differences of 
opinion, but we are reluctant to be- 
lieve that the objectives of Christian 
education are coincidental with those 
of evangelism. Accordingly, we do not 
consider our parochial schools or Lu- 
theran high schools — except inciden- 
tally — mission agencies. If they are, 
they represent an extremely expensive 
type of mission work. 

We must consider our schools com- 


5 Henry Boettcher, Instructors Manual 
for puese Small Catechism (St. Louis, 
1946). 
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munities of individuals who are 
aware of the fact that they are the 
redeemed of God. We must recog- 
nize our pupils as individuals who are 
no longer living unto themselves but 
unto Him whose they are. We are 
not concerned with their conversion; 
ours is a broader task. 

One of our pastors, whose work as 
a parish administrator and as a Chris- 
tian educator has been singularly 
blessed, refuses to admit children of 
non-Lutheran parents to his parochial 
school unless the parents agree to 
send the child to his Sunday school, 
to institute family devotions, and with 
the child to attend the Lutheran 
Church regularly. He argues that if 
parents desire Christian education for 
the child, they should also desire it 
for themselves. More important, he 
is unwilling to allow the child to ex- 
perience the traumatic tension de- 
veloping from one type of religious 
experience at home and another in 
the parochial school. 

Our schools must be considered an 
extension of our Christian homes. 
Standing in loco parentis, we, as 
Christian teachers, are supplementing 
that which is done in the home. 

We must be able to assume that 
our pupils were once established in 
the covenant relationship in Holy 
Baptism and that they have been 
nurtured in Christian homes, inade- 
quate though the Christian atmos- 
phere of these homes may have been. 

All of this has its implications for 
a policy of selective admission and 
selective retention for the Christian 
school. Our fellow Lutherans do not 
maintain schools for the reformation 
of the recalcitrant delinquent. Nor 
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can we permit the fellowship of the 
faithful which our student body rep- 
resents to be disrupted by one who 
chronically manifests a type of be- 
havior alien to the commonwealth of 


Christ. 


The Content 


The content of what is communi- 
cated in the school is an essential 
ingredient of Christian education, 

The content of Christian education 
will include in one form or another 
the church’s answers to those funda- 
mental questions every thinking in- 
dividual asks himself at one time or 
another during his lifetime. Whence? 
What? Why? Whither? Whence 
have I come? What may I do? What 
may I know? Whither am I going? 
The first is the question of origin; the 
second the question of morality; the 
third the question of knowledge; the 
last the question of destiny. 

In summary, Christian education’s 
answer to these questions is found in 
the aphorism of St. Augustine, that 
man was made by God, for God, and 
will finally rest in God. 

More specifically, Christian educa- 
tion teaches in answer to the first 
question —the question of origin — 
that man with his wonderful body 
and even more wonderful mind did 
not emerge from the slime of some 
primeval swamp, but is the product 
of the benevolent hand of an omnip- 
otent Creator. 

Christian education anwsers the 
second question—the question of 
morality — with the doctrine of the 
new man, by faith clothed in Christ’s 
righteousness, motivated by love, liv- 
ing in conformity with God’s will. 
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Christian education’s answer to the 
third question — the question of truth 
or knowledge — is found in the Lord’s 
words: 

If ye continue in My Word, then are 

ye My disciples indeed, and ye shall 

know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. 
And the final question — the question 
of destiny — “Whither am I going?” — 
Christian education answers in the 
words of Paul: 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 

neither have entered into the heart of 

man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him. 

The content of Christian education 
assumes also the knowledge of the 
Bible. It is unthinkable that educa- 
tion which calls itself Christian 
should ignore the book which is the 
source and norm for all faith and life. 
A knowledge of this book requires 
more than the memorization of iso- 
lated prooftexts. The story of man 
from Eden to Haran, the sojourn in 
Egypt, the Exodus, the Conquest, the 
prophets and the burden of their mes- 
sages, the life and work of the Mes- 
siah, the message of His interpreters 
—all must represent a formidable part 
of the content of Christian education. 

More than doctrine, however, more 
than Biblical history, is taught in a 
classroom dedicated to Christian edu- 
cation. Wyckoffs statement regard- 
ing the many facets of the content of 
Christian education is apropos: 

We are teachers of history. The 
Bible is a Book of history. It is hard 
to be historically accurate when deal- 
ing with the Bible; nevertheless, it is 
important that Bible teaching be his- 
torical in character and that it seek 
ever greater accuracy. We have to 
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make it plain how the Bible came to 
be, how the life of the Hebrew people 
developed, and how their ideas of God 
developed. We have to be clear as 
to what it meant at that particular 
point of readiness in Hebrew history 
and in the history of the world, when 
Christ, God Incarnate, became a real- 
ity in history. We must teach Christ 
as real in history at that pomt where 
He was the Jesus of history, and as a 
reality in history antedating that point 
and postdating that point as the living 
Christ, the living Word. We must 
think clearly about the concept af God 
working in and through history. We 
must be intelligent about the history 
of the Christian Church, the develop- 
ment of the faith in the historical proc 
ess. We must know the relationship 
between Christianity, the living Christ, 
the Church, and the world at this point 
in history. We must thus be pro- 
foundly historical in the teaching of 
the Christian faith. 

We are teachers of literature. The 
Bible may be approached as literature. 
Tt is, of course, more than just Etera- 
ture, but unless we and our pupils 
understand it for its variety and its 
richness of literary composition and 
quality, we shall not be able to ac 
curately comprehend what it is that 


they are likely to remain obscure for 
us and for our people. If we do not 
see the Book of Job as a drama, it will 
be very difficult for us to make it clear. 
If we do not understand that the first 
three Gospels are narrative biography 
and that the fourth is inter- 
pretive biography, the relationship be- 
comes obscure. 

At the same time we are teachers of 
Christian literature since Biblical 
times. We have to bring into focus 
the literary experience of the Chris- 
tian life and the Christian Church 
throughout the years in such form that 
our pupils will be able to grasp it. 
This means, among other things, so to 
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saturate ourselves with it that it be- 
comes our own intellectually. 

We are teachers of the arts. The 
Christian faith and truth are expressed 
in the arts. In music, in architecture, 
in painting, and in the other arts, the 
Christian faith is interpreted and made 
clear. The creative artistic riches of 
the Christian past and present are to 
be explored and appreciated. At the 
present time there is also a growing 
acceptance of creative methodology 
in Christian education. The Christian 
faith becomes more lucid as well as 
more applicable to each situation as 
we ourselves tell it in a variety of 
ways and through a variety of artistic 
mediums. 

We are teachers of philosophy at 
every point where we deal with be- 
liefs about the ultimate nature of the 
universe; beliefs about the sources, 
the validity and uses of knowledge; 
and beliefs about basic values, beliefs 
in the field of ethics, esthetics, politics, 
and all of the rest of the areas in which 
we develop value concerns. Not one 
class session goes by, nor one period 
of preparation for teaching, but we 
have to deal with one or more of these 
basic questions of philosophy. 

We are teachers of theology. The 
most profound questions with which 
we have to deal are summed up in 
the systematic statements of our faith. 
We teach in order to develop an 
awareness of certain theological ques- 
tions, and to make clear those prop- 
ositions through which the Church 
seeks to answer them. We teach about 
God, His nature, His relationship to 
His universe and to man. 


In outlining the content of Chris- 
tian education we are forced to agree 
with Ferre (p. 10): 


Unless the Christian faith is open to 
public scrutiny it should not be taught. 


6 D. Campbell Wyckoff, The Task of 
Christian Education, pp. 56—58. Copyright, 
1955, by W. L. Jenkins, The Westminster 
Press. Quotations used by permission. 
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Whatever cannot be publicly investi- 
gated is unfit for inquiry and ad- 
vocacy. To be acceptable as educa- 
tion Christian faith must be shown 
both cogent for reason and practical 
for life; it must be not esoteric the- 
ology, but a universal religion. Even 
though a religious view or posture is 
incapable of proof in an absolute 
sense, yet it needs to be vindicated by 
its capacity to explain and to direct 
experience. The Christian is under 
obligation to convince honest and will- 
ing seekers for the truth that Chris- 
tianity is the right response to reality, 
as universal as human need and as 
concrete as personal decision. If such 
truths cannot be found, to speak of 
education as Christian is inappropriate. 


Finally we would assert that it is 
our personal opinion that the con- 
tent of Christian education epitom- 
ized is found in that matchless pres- 
entation of the Christian faith — Mar- 
tin Luther’s explanation of the Second 
Article: 


I believe that Jesus Christ, true God, 
begotten of the Father from eternity, 
and also true man, born of the Virgin 
Mary, is my Lord, who has redeemed 
me, a lost and condemned creature, 
purchased and won me from all sin, 
from death, and from the power of 
the devil; not with gold or silver, but 
with His holy, precious blood and with 
His innocent suffering and death, that 
I may be His own and live under Him 
in His kingdom and serve Him in 
everlasting righteousness, innocence, 
and blessedness, Even as He is risen 
from the dead, lives and reigns to all 
eternity. This is most certainly true. 


When these truths and their implica- 
tions are effectively transmitted, there 
is Christian education at its best. 


The Results 


If the acquisition of a certain 
amount of specialized knowledge is 
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one of the objectives of Christian ed- 
ucation — and we believe it is — we in 
America have not done too well. 
I refer to a recent study: 
In a high school Biblical test admin- 
istered to 18,484 students, 16,000 
could not name as many as three of 
the Old Testament prophets; 12,000 
could not name the four Gospels; 
10,000 could not name any three of 
the disciples of Jesus.7 
We recognize the relative lack of 
pertinency and relevancy in the study 
just cited as far as our discussion is 
concerned. More pertinent and more 
disconcerting are the results of the 
Lutheran Youth Research Survey re- 
cently released. This comprehensive 
study of the attitudes of 113,000 Lu- 
theran youth in the National Lu- 
theran Council and in The Lutheran 
Church -- Missouri Synod revealed 
that three fourths of them believe that 
they are justified before God by trying 
to “live a good life” rather than by 
faith. 


If the results of this survey can be 
accepted —and we believe on the 
basis of 20 years experience with 
teen-agers that they can — Lutheran 
education is failing to achieve one of 
its prime objectives, namely, the 
effective teaching of the doctrine 
which, according to the dogmaticians, 
the church’s standing or falling de- 
pends on. Certainly one of the out- 
comes of Christian education must be 
the effective teaching of the doctrine 
the acceptance or rejection of which 
determines where a man spends eter- 
nity. If anything is taught well in our 
schools, certainly it must be the sola 


7 Nevin C. Harner, Religion’s Place in 
General Education (Richmond, 1940), p. 66. 
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fide concept. One of the outcomes of 
Christian education must be the effec- 
tive inculcation of Christian knowl- 
edge. 

The outcomes of the type of edu- 
cation in which you and I are inter- 
ested must, however, result in more 
than the transmission and acquisition 
of Biblical knowledge and doctrinal 
propositions. We agree with the 
modern sage who observed that “edu- 
cation suffers from a chronic indiges- 
tion of unassimilated propositional 
truths” (Ferre, p.80). The same 
prominent Christian philosopher has 
said: “If the Word is given solid — not 
sentimental or institutionalized mean- 
ing — what is required of Christian 
education is commitment to Christ” 
(Ferre, p.80). We would add that 
this commitment has tremendous im- 
plications. 

For instance, for many years Amer- 
ican secondary schools have set social 
adjustment or life adjustment as one 
of their prime objectives. Properly 
understood, such an _ adjustment 
evokes our concurrence. We are not 
interested in producing neurotics or 
maladjusted individuals. On _ the 
other hand, our students must never 
be wholly adjusted to this present 
world. As strangers and foreigners, as 
pilgrims for whom “the trumpets are 
all sounding on the other side” of the 
chasm separating time and eternity, 
they live in a state of healthy discon- 
tent with the world which they in- 
habit. In a very real sense they are 
rebels — not rebels without a cause 
a la James Dean —but constructive 
rebels living in a society whose ethos, 
whose dominant spirit, is distinctively 
and emphatically pagan. For these 
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rebels whom we teach have espoused 
the cause of Him who once taught 12 
men and moved them to upset in 
every area of human activity the then 
known world. 

It has been said that the proper 
objective of education is moral ma- 
turity (Ferre, p.145). One of the 
greatest minds in the Lutheran 
Church in America was the late 
Michael Reu. A veritable polyhistor, 
he excelled in each of the four cate- 
gories of theology as well as in many 
of their subdivisions. He was par- 
ticularly adept in the area of Chris- 
tian pedagogy. We are told that he 
held one of the primary objectives of 
the Christian education of youth in 
the church was to prepare them for 
“a mature spiritual life in adulthood.” 
We would agree with Reu. In that 
span spent between time and eternity 
our youth, as they emerge into adult- 
hood, must reflect, imperfectly we 
grant, the great spiritual commitment 
they confess orally. Unless they do, 
Christian education forfeits the right 
to call itself Christian. By their fruits 
they shall be known. 

As a result of their educational 
experience, our students will, says 
Wyckoff (pp. 20, 21), 


.. . think carefully and analytically; 
they are not satisfied with unsupported 
emotion and feeling. They are true, 
objectively and subjectively, in their 
judgments and in their relationships. 

They know friendship, the deep and 
abiding bond between persons that 
means understanding and leads to ef- 
fectiveness. 

Their lives are lives of love. Love 
is the central emotion and dominant 
motive of the Christian life. It is eth- 
ical love, involving self-giving and the 
understanding of other persons. It is 
not sentimental, wrapped up in itself 


and given to enjoying itself. Rather 
it seeks the welfare of the loved one, 
and seeks to love, to feel, and to be 
deeply concerned far beyond the 
boundaries that usually circumscribe 
the life of the individual. 

They teach, reaching out to other 
persons with the truth, and trying to 
guide the experience of others into 
truth. 

They express themselves through 
the arts. In music, painting, and the 
other arts human life attempts to ex- 
press itself, to express the truth, and 
to say realistically and beautifully 
what it is that gives life its heart and 
meaning. 

They play, and in doing so not only 
release themselves, but come closer 
than in any other activity to those 
with whom they have had little or 
not any contact before. Play leads us 
to relax the inhibitions that have kept 
us away from other persons, and is 
thus a condition for fellowship. 

They worship, and thus draw near, 
singly and corporately, to the heart of 
God, bringing their achievements, 
failures, difficulties, frustrations, joys, 
and disappointments, to be looked at, 
meditated upon, and evaluated in 
terms of His will and purpose . . . wor- 
ship is the climactic experience of the 
Christian life. It is both deeply 
individual and profoundly social in its 
implications. It is in worship that 
man, nature, and God come most 
closely together and men find their 
most meaningful relationships. 

They engage in social reconstruc- 
tion. This is the area in which we ex- 
periment with insights into God’s will 
and purpose. In remedial social ac- 
tivities we find many of the expe- 
riences that lead: us to know whether 
or not they really have a litany for 
the Christian life. Our social life is an 
experiment in Christian living; it is 
a proving ground for the Christian 
faith. Faith that has not been taken 
out into social life and tried out re- 
mains unproved, hypothetical, and 
theoretical. 
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However, even in regard to the re- 
sults or outcomes of Christian educa- 
tion we confess with the great 
apostle: “We know only in part.” The 
ultimate and glorious results of Chris- 
tian education can be observed only 
on the Last Day, when the boys and 
girls who have sat at your feet stand 
—perfectly clad in the righteousness 
of Jesus Christ — before the throne of 
the Lamb as witnesses to the effec- 
tiveness of your instruction. 

What, then, are the essential factors 
in Christian education which make 
education Christian? The teacher, the 
pupil, the content, and the results. 
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NAMES OF THE MONTHS 


January was named for Janus, the Roman god who had two faces, one 
looking into the past and the other into the future. 


February comes from the Latin word februo, to purify. It was the time 
of the year for Roman ceremonies of purification. 


March was named for Mars, Roman god of war, and in the time of Romulus 
it was the first month in the year. In his day there were only 10 months in the 
calendar. These were of uneven lengths, some having less than 20 days and 
some containing as many as 85 days. When Numa became king, which was 
about 700 years before Christ, he decided that there should be 12 months 
and added two — January and February — and placed them at the beginning 
of the calendar. In that way March became the third month. Among the old 
Saxons this month was known as Lenct, meaning spring, and this is the origin 


of our word Lent. 


April is from the Latin word aperio, to open; it is at this season that the 
flowers and leaves begin to bloom. The Saxons called the month Easter month, 
in honor of Easter, the goddess of spring. 


May was named for Maia, daughter of the Roman deity Atlas. 
June was named for the goddess Juno. 


July for a long time was known by its old name of Quintilis, from the Latin 
meaning five, as it was the fifth month in the ancient calendar of Romulus; 
but its name was changed to July in honor of Julius Caesar. 


August, too, retained its old name of Sextilis (the sixth month) until the 
time of Augustus, who changed it to August. 


September is from the Latin septem, seven; originally the seventh month, 


it has been the ninth for 2,000 years. 


October, November, and December also retain the names by which they 
were known when there were but 10 months in the year, being derived from 
the Latin words octo, novem, and decem — eight, nine, and ten. 


An Analysis of the Recommendations on Education from 
the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth and Their Implications for Lutheran Schools 

ARTHUR L, 


The 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, like previous 
conferences, was not a _ legislative 
body. It enacted no new programs, 
either at the local, state, or federal 
level. It brought forth no panaceas 
for the solution of problems dealing 
with children and youth. Instead, it 
considered the studies of several mil- 
lion citizens that had worked through 
official committees in all states and 
territories and in a variety of public 
and private organizations and brought 
forth a series of recommendations on 
problems affecting children and youth. 
These recommendations will now be 
considered in the various communi- 
ties and states of the nation in discuss- 
ing how we can improve programs 
for our work with children and youth. 

The conference itself was a place 
where people from all parts of the 
country and people representing all 
the interests of the country could 
think together on some of the basic 
problems affecting children and youth. 
They were inspired by presentations 
in various fields, they were presented 
with facts bearing on the problems 
affecting children and youth, and they 
were given an opportunity in smaller 
groups to think through procedures 
which might be helpful in the solution 
of these problems. The forum recom- 
mendations do not represent recom- 
mendations on which all conference 
participants were agreed. Indeed, not 
all participants had a chance to con- 
sider the recommendations in the var- 
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ious areas. The recommendations are, 
however, the responsible attitude of 
a large segment of the conference and 
are useful as a resource from which 
policies and practices may be devel- 
oped during the next decade. Some 
policies are suggested on the national 
level, but many of these policies and 
practices require consideration at the 
local and state levels. 


Readers that are interested in ex- 
amining the actual text of the recom- 
mendations should consult “Recom- 
mendations — Composite Report of 
Forum Findings,” available from the 
United States Government Printing 
Office, at 35 cents. 


The recommendations on education 
cover 26 topics. I shall attempt to 
summarize each section briefly and 
then in a concluding paragraph sug- 
gest some implications for Lutheran 
schools. 


Federal Action and Support (Rec- 
ommendations 114 to 118).— These 
recommendations suggest the estab- 
lishing of a Department of Education 
with Cabinet status in the Federal 
Government. It is urged that the 
Federal Government develop a con- 
sistent policy and program on public 
education and that financial support 
to the states be substantial, continu- 
ous, and general. The matter of fed- 
eral aid did register a minority report 
opposing in principle additional fed- 


* Executive Secretary, Board of Parish 
Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
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eral aid to education. The subject of 
federal support to education was dealt 
with in 15 separate recommendations. 
Some of these described conditions in 
providing federal aid to the states; 
some minority reports rejected the 
idea of federal aid or certain pro- 
posals. 

Scholarships and Loans (Recom- 
mendations 119—123).—It was pro- 
posed that the Federal Government 
support a comprehensive federal 
scholarship and fellowship program 
for able students who could not other- 
wise attend college or graduate 
school; that state and local govern- 
ments and private sources of all kinds 
provide scholarship and loan pro- 
grams; that governmental and non- 
governmental scholarships and loans 
for higher education be made avail- 
able for out-of-state and foreign train- 
ing; and that financial assistance be 
given to such elementary or high 
school students as would otherwise 
be unable to continue their schooling. 
On the matter of loyalty oaths there 
was a general feeling that Government 
scholarships, fellowships, or loans 
should be free from such a require- 
ment, but there was a minority report 
saying that such oaths were no restric- 
tion of, or infringement on, academic 
freedom or freedom of thought. 

Community Responsibility (Recom- 
mendations 124—127).—It was sug- 
gested that the schools work more 
closely with parents and community 
groups in determining the goals and 
potentialities for good schools; that 
each community review and assess the 
scope and content of its educational 
program; that organized citizen par- 
ticipation be continued and further 
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developed; and that a nationwide pro- 
gram of interpretation be developed 
by professional advisers, school 
boards, and community leaders. 

General Principles (Recommenda- 
tions 128—180).— The recommenda- 
tions emphasize that educational serv- 
ices should be made available to all 
children and that it was desirable to 
have the pupil population of the pub- 
lic schools reflect the racial, religious, 
ethnic, and economic make-up of the 
community. It was further recom- 
mended that the constitutional prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
in the public school be reaffirmed. 

The School Program in General 
(Recommendations 181—186).— The 
recommendations emphasize that the 
unique role of the school in America 
is to make available to all children 
and youth those experiences which 
will stimulate each student to develop 
his potential to the fullest. If this is 
to be accomplished, the school system 
must take into account the individual 
capacities and needs of pupils, the 
needs of our democratic society, the 
changing world, the culture pattern 
and socioeconomic conditions of the 
community, and the contributions of 
other agencies and institutions to the 
pupils’ education. It was urged that 
the state programs get rid of the “min- 
imum program” concept and that the 
level of quality be continuously ap- 
praised and upgraded. It was urged 
that every high school have a compre- 
hensive, diversified multitrack cur- 
riculum and achievement grouping 
within subjects. 

School Curriculum (Recommenda- 
tions 137—141).— These recommen- 
dations emphasize the objectives of 
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education, including the development 
of insights into the ethnic and re- 
ligious sources of American life and 
the development of character, disci- 
pline, responsibility, and a commit- 
ment to spiritual, ethical, and moral 
values. It was urged that the curricu- 
lum include various emphases, among 
which were the following: education 
for political responsibility; instruction 
in our own diversified culture and the 
culture of other peoples; greater em- 
phasis on the humanities; an expanded 
program in music and art; educational 
experiences that would give young 
people an understanding of the eco- 
nomic system; mental hygiene educa- 
tion based on its moral, social, and 
biological aspects; and education for 
family life, including sex education. 
It was further urged that the schools 
maintain a balance between science 
and technology on the one hand, and 
creativity in the arts and humanities 
and a sense of moral and spiritual 
values on the other hand. It was fur- 
ther urged that the local community 
retain control of the educational pro- 
gram. 

Vocational Education (Recommen- 
dations 142—146). — It was urged that 
all communities provide an effective, 
adequately financed program of voca- 
tional education in elementary and 
secondary schools, as well as post- 
high school terminal and _ technical 
education. It was urged that work 
experience programs be further devel- 
oped at both school and college levels. 
It was urged that such work study 
programs be planned to meet the 
needs of individual students, begin- 
ning at age 14, in co-operation with 
the parents, employers, and school 
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counselors. It was urged that regional 
vocational education programs be pro- 
vided in the less populated areas to 
meet the demands of increased spe- 
cialization. It was urged that joint 
federal, state, and local responsibility 
for support of educational education 
be continued. 

School Social Life (Recommenda- 
tion 147). — It was urged that school 
authorities officially ban high school 
fraternities and sororities as inherently 
antidemocratic. 

School Administration Organization 
and Plant (Recommendations 148 to 
152).— It was recommended that ad- 
ministrative considerations remain 
subordinate to instructional needs. It 
was recommended that to improve 
educational opportunities state and 
local boards explore such factors as 
the organization and length of the 
school day, week, and year; the use 
of teacher time; the graded system 
for grouping pupils; the Carnegie 
unit; and the articulation from grade 
to grade and unit to unit in the school 
system. It was also urged that all 
school plants and facilities be avail- 
able on a 12-month basis for educa- 
tional, vocational, and recreational 
purposes under adult supervision. It 
was also urged that the physical facili- 
ties for every school be designed to 
provide a functional, pleasant, and 
fully adequate educational environ- 
ment adaptable to future needs as 
well as present demands. 

Extension’ of Public Education 
(Recommendations 1538—156). — It 
was recommended that the scope of 
free public education be extended 
downward and upward to include 
kindergarten through community col- 
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lege. It was also urged that state 
departments of education be author- 
ized to extend public education to 
include nursery schools. It was fur- 
ther recommended that additional 
two-year community colleges be es- 
tablished, as well as additional state 
colleges, technical institutes, and re- 
gional universities with federal sup- 
port. 

Higher Education (Recommenda- 
tions 157—162).—It was urged that 
the administration and faculty of 
every institution of higher learning 
systematically study ways to improve 
the use of all facilities and strive for 
the most efficient operation obtain- 
able. It was further urged that the 
United States public recognize that 
the degree and effectiveness of Amer- 
ican world leadership depends on the 
type and quality of our education, 
especially higher education. It was 
urged that the Federal Government 
increase significantly its share in the 
support of higher education, without 
interfering with the autonomy of the 
institutions. 

Special Educational Services (Rec- 
ommendations 163-164). — It was 
urged that organized school services 
be provided for the special educa- 
tional needs of such categories of 
children and youth as the gifted, the 
handicapped, the emotionally dis- 
turbed, and slow learners. It was fur- 
ther urged that the United States 
Office of Education be strengthened 
with staff, facilities, and sufficient 
budget to stimulate development of 
complete programs and services for 
all exceptional children. 

Gifted Children (Recommendations 
165—167). — It was urged that all 
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schools make special provisions for 
the gifted, talented, and creative stu- 
dent. It was urged that local pro- 
grams for gifted children and youth 
provide for flexibility, experimenta- 
tion, innovation, and constant revision. 
It was urged that county and state 
administrative units develop ways for 
small schools to identify gifted chil- 
dren and provide them with stimulat- 
ing experiences. It was further urged 
that the state department of education 
be responsible for co-ordination, con- 
tinuity, and articulation of programs 
for the gifted. 

Slow Learners (Recommendations 
171—175).—It was urged that dy- 
namic programs of instruction and 
services be provided for the slow- 
learning child, to stimulate him to 
make the most of his potentialities. 
It was further recommended that sec- 
ondary schools adopt an “open door” 
policy for slow-learner dropouts under 
21 years, permitting them to return 
for additional education adjusted to 
their needs. It was further urged that 
the techniques of working with slow 
learners be emphasized in teacher 
education programs and that in-serv- 
ice education be made available to 
all teachers in this field. 

Dropouts (Recommendations 176 to 
180). — It was recommended that 
teachers and counselors in the ele- 
mentary school be educated to recog- 
nize and to help potential dropouts at 
the earliest stage. It was further rec- 
ommended that the school curriculum 
be made more interesting and mean- 
ingful with remedial and supporting 
services, especially for the retarded 
and undermotivated youngsters, chil- 
dren of migrant workers, and other 
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economically and culturally deprived 
families. It was further recommended 
that guidance services give more at- 
tention to potential dropouts at all 
levels and that counselors stress the 
importance of education, motivate 
their ambition, and encourage them 
to remain in school so that they will 
be better prepared for work. 

Rural Schools (Recommendations 
181-186). — It was recommended 
that the educational program for rural 
children and youth be comprehensive 
enough to meet the needs of the en- 
tire school population, but especially 
that it provide educational and voca- 
tional guidance, counseling, and in- 
struction to meet the probable future 
needs of the rural people and those 
who will migrate to urban areas. It 
was further urged that trained rural 
leadership stimulate each rural com- 
munity to develop all its resources and 
that rural communities establish com- 
munity councils to develop continuing 
leadership. 

Pupil Personal Services (Recom- 
mendations 187—189). — It was urged 
that co-ordinated programs of pupil 
personal services be established in 
these areas: Attendance, guidance, 
health, psychological, and social work. 

Guidance (Recommendations 190 
to 194). — It was urged that guidance 
and counseling programs be strength- 
ened, expanded, and co-ordinated at 
all levels and that the role of the 
guidance counseling program be 
clearly defined. It was further urged 
that guidance and counseling begin 
at the elementary school with educa- 
tional and vocational planning based 
on early, continuous, and expanded 
testing and diagnostic appraisal of 
each child. 
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Guidance Personnel (Recommenda- 
tions 195-201). — It was recom- 
mended that the qualified professional 
staff of every school system include 
educational and vocational guidance 
counselors, job placement counselors, 
physical health personnel, psycholo- 
gists to assist in diagnosis and contin- 
ued study of the children, and school 
social workers or visiting teachers to 
assist in the treatment of children 
with special problems. It was urged 
that the ratio of students to elemen- 
tary school counselors be 600 to 1; the 
ratio of students per counselor in 
secondary schools be 250 to 1; and 
that more adequate psychological and 
psychiatric services be provided at 
a ratio of one specialist to 2,000 pupils. 

Teaching Personnel: Recruitment 
(Recommendations 202—204). — It 
was urged that a concerted effort be 
made immediately by school boards, 
college administrations, and forward- 
looking citizens, to develop further 
means of recruiting, preparing, and 
retaining high caliber creative men 
and women for all levels of the teach- 
ing profession. It was further urged 
that better programs be developed 
for training teachers for rural children 
and youth and for teachers of slow 
learners. 

Teacher Preparation (Recommen- 
dations 205—206). — It was urged that 
a minimum five-year program of prep- 
aration be required for the certifica- 
tion of teachers. The enlarged pro- 
gram would emphasize general edu- 
cation, adequate subject matter spe- 
cialization, teaching methods, under- 
standing of different cultural back- 
grounds and values, preparation in 
human interaction, an introductory 
course on exceptional children, the 
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selection and use of literature for chil- 
dren and youth, courses in television 
and radio communication, and a bal- 
ance between subject matter and 
“methods.” 

Teaching Competence (Recommen- 
dations 207—214). — It was urged that 
teachers be selected who have the 
minimum of a bachelor’s degree and 
are qualified for their specific tasks. 
It was urged that state departments 
of education establish standards for 
certification of all nursery school and 
kindergarten teachers. It was further 
urged that the preparation, certifica- 
tion, evaluation, and in-service educa- 
tion of teachers be improved by in- 
terstate reciprocity in certification. It 
was urged that teachers be freed from 
nonteaching chores, in rural as well as 
urban schools, so that their time can 
be used to attend to children’s learn- 
ing needs. 

Teachers’ Salaries (Recommenda- 
tions 215-221). — It was recom- 
mended that teachers’ salaries be com- 
mensurate with the dignity and 
importance of the profession, the long 
preparation, the need for in-service 
improvement, and the compensation 
of other professional persons of like 
educational background and qualifica- 
tions. It was urged that state and local 
authorities take steps to recognize 
teachers with career commitments and 
to differentiate clearly in certification 
and salaries between teachers who are 
professionally prepared and those who 
are not. It was further urged that 
each local and administrative unit 
have a single salary schedule for all 
certificated personnel, based on prep- 
aration and experience. It was further 
urged that sufficient federal, state, and 
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local financial support be provided 
for teachers’ salaries to attract and 
retain qualified “career” personnel. 
Instructional Material (Recommen- 
dations 222—226). — It was recom- 
mended that each elementary and 
secondary school make adequate pro- 
vision for the materials which are es- 
sential to motivation, instruction, and 
enrichment in an individualized edu- 
cational program. It was further rec- 
ommended that increased attention 
be given to the continuous revision 
of textbooks and supplementary mate- 
rials and that community agencies co- 
operate in developing and sharing 
materials. It was urged that textbooks 
on instructional materials be free from 
prejudice and present accurately con- 
cepts and facts concerning other cul- 
tural and minority groups. It was 
further urged that quality library fa- 
cilities and services be provided in 
elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges and universities and that 
much more extensive use be made of 


television, newspapers, pamphlets, 
public talks, and audio-visual aids. 
School District Reorganization 


(Recommendations 227—281). — It 
was recommended that the progress 
of school district reorganization be 
accelerated in order to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity for all children. 
It was further emphasized that such 
reorganizations be in accordance with 
the state plans, approved by the chief 
state school officer after being voted 
on locally. It was urged that in the 
states where rural education is not 
organized on the county basis strong 
intermediate units be developed to 
supplement local district resources. It 
was urged that secondary schools too 
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small to provide an adequate program 
for all students be consolidated, or 
that special services be made available 
to them. 

Research (Recommendations 232 to 
238). —It was recommended that ed- 
ucational research and experimenta- 
tion be substantially increased. It was 
further recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government develop a research 
program in education comparable to 
that of the national institutes of 
health. It was further recommended 
that the state departments of educa- 
tion receive increased support for im- 
proving research. Sixteen crucial 
areas were identified as meriting re- 
search ranging from the probable size 
of the college age population to the 
development of moral and spiritual 
values in youth. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR LUTHERAN 
SCHOOLS 

We might examine each one of the 
26 headings above to consider impli- 
cations for Lutheran schools, but 
space does not permit that. Instead, 
let us note that some of the thrusts 
of the educational thinking here rep- 
resented apply specifically to public 
schools, while others apply very spe- 
cifically to all schools, including the 
nonpublic schools. It is in this latter 
group that we find specific implica- 
tions for Lutheran elementary schools. 
Let us consider the following several 
matters: 

1. Lutheran schools should work 
more closely with parents in deter- 
mining the goals and potentialities for 
a good Lutheran school. 

2. We are interested in maintaining 
the constitutional principle of separa- 
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tion of church and state in the public 
schools. At the same time we are 
interested that there is not a “blanket 
of silence” in the public schools con- 
cerning the subject of religion. We 
must work with public school officials 
to determine the appropriate place of 
the subject of religion in the public 
school curriculum. 

3. Lutheran schools should seek to 
develop the potential of each pupil 
to the fullest. This means meeting the 
intellectual, moral, spiritual, esthetic, 
vocational, physical, and social needs 
of the individual as an American citi- 
zen and as a member of the world 
community. The “plus something” in 
the Lutheran school is the Christian 
element in the total curriculum, but 
this Christian element is broad and 
touches every one of these aspects of 
the pupil’s needs. 

4, Lutheran schools should examine 
carefully the objectives of the school 
curriculum as enumerated in the 
White House Conference recommen- 
dations. This is a persistent problem 
to identify the objectives of the 
school, to gear activities and learning 
materials to the achievement of these 
objectives, and then to inaugurate 
evaluation procedures that will be 
helpful in ascertaining to what extent 
the objectives have been achieved. 

5. The attention given in these rec- 
ommendations to the subject of gifted 
children should make every Lutheran 
school administrator discuss with his 
faculty the procedures they can use 
to identify and serve children who 
evidence special abilities. The indi- 
vidualized instruction that gears pupil 
activity to the capacity of the individ- 
ual is particularly helpful. This re- 
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quires library materials, however, that 
make this individualized instruction 
a possibility. 

6. Equally important is attention to 
the slow learners, those whose intel- 
lectual capacity prevents normal per- 
formance of academic activities. We 
must seek to individualize instruction 
to give more adequate attention to 
these pupils. Here, too, specialized 
instructional materials may be neces- 
sary. 

7. Lutheran schools must give con- 
tinued attention to the matter of pupil 
guidance. At the elementary level 
most of this will be done by the class- 
room teacher and the school principal. 
The study of test results should be 
part of our service to children to 
determine special abilities as well as 
difficulties and to assist pupils in mak- 
ing the most of their talents. 

8. Recruitment of teaching person- 
nel is a persistent problem. The ex- 
panding enrollment of Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools and high schools will 
require that we give attention to re- 
cruiting, preparing, and retaining high 
caliber creative Christian men and 
women for the teaching profession. 

9. Teacher preparation. We have 
here in these recommendations the 
signal for a five-year program of 
teacher preparation that may be re- 
quired eventually for the certification 
of teachers. This suggests that every 
Lutheran elementary school should 
encourage the in-service training of 
teachers to be sure that our people 
are growing professionally. 


10. Teachers salaries. Much has 
been done in numerous congregations 
and in some districts to provide ade- 


quate compensation for Lutheran 
teachers. Much more must continue 
to be done to establish salary sched- 
ules and to see that adequate compen- 
sation is provided for the degree of 
training in professional competence 
that congregations expect from their 
teachers. 


11. Instructional materials. The 
Board of Parish Education is attempt- 
ing to expand its production of in- 
structional materials for Lutheran 
elementary schools. We must encour- 
age the development of writing talent 
in our teachers that will help more of 
them become participants in the proc- 
ess of producing the instructional ma- 
terials for our schools. 

12. Lutheran elementary schools 
should also be engaging in research. 
It is not only the doctrinal program 
that provides the occasion for such 
research, but there should be an atti- 
tude of experimentation in various 
schools and classrooms that moves 
individuals to provide more detailed 
information on the success of various 
types of educational procedures that 
can be shared with others. The re- 
sults of such research should be 
shared with fellow teachers and with 
the church at large. 

The recommendations of the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth give us many suggestions 
to consider in the expansion and im- 
provement of our educational pro- 
gram. Let’s make use of them. Let’s 
sharpen our sights as we consider 
these proposals in faculty meetings, 
conferences, and workshops. Let’s 
also participate with our fellow citi- 
zens in discussing the proposals that 
affect public education. 


Let's Be Letter Bugs 


Konrap H. 


What is the mark of a good teacher? 
I suspect this question has been asked 
in educational circles for centuries. 
I am sure that many a teacher has 
asked himself, “How can I be a more 
effective teacher?” The comprehen- 
sive answer to this question is per- 
haps the key to many of the world’s 
educational problems. Volumes have 
been written on the subject, and we 
can assume that there will be more 
to come. Let’s look for a minute at 
one tiny facet of this problem. We 
won't deal with professional back- 
ground, contemporary thinking, or 
even educational philosophy. Rather 
let’s examine the wide world of visual 
aids, 

Before we begin, we must state the 
hypothesis that a teacher  well- 
equipped with visual aids is a better 
teacher. “Well,” you say, “of course, 
we would all like to be well equipped 
in visual aids, but our budget will not 
allow us to do all the things we 
should like.” Congratulations! You're 
normal. True, certain aspects of vis- 
ual aids can be very costly, but have 
we considered the enormous area of 
visual aids which are above and be- 
yond the involvement of the budget? 
There are materials, and they are le- 
gion, which are available to every 
teacher on almost every subject. The 
exciting thing about it all is that they 
can be yours without cost. The free 
and inexpensive teaching aids offered 
by the countless industries and organ- 
izations are so numerous that they 
surpass many a teacher's wildest 
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dreams. (I speak from experience. ) 
How does one tap these reservoirs of 
materials? One neatly written, cor- 
rectly spelled letter on school sta- 
tionery will open the “flood gates.” 
May I quickly point out, though, that 
much of the material sent to you will 
be of little value. Once you have be- 
gun to write for these teaching aids, 
you will soon acquire the talent of 
separating the “wheat” from the 
“chaff.” All things considered, I be- 
lieve you will find your efforts greatly 
rewarded in the wealth of very us- 
able materials to enrich your class- 
room teaching. 


May we call your attention to a few 
of these countless sources which may 
prove helpful to your situation. We 
begin with the catalogs of available 
teaching materials recognized as out- 
standing. These catalogs will cost 
your school a few dollars, but they 
are the real passports into this field. 
Any one of these catalogs would serve 
well as the foundation for your “ad- 
venture.” 


1. Educator’s Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. Elementary Teacher's Guide to 
Free Curriculum Material. Annotated, 
revised annually. $5.50. 

. George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 5, Tenn. Free and Inexpen- 
sive Learning Materials. 1959 ed., 
$1.50. 

. Field Enterprises Inc., Education Cor- 
poration, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill. Sources of Free and Inex- 
pensive Educational Materials. $5.00. 

4. Salisbury and Sheridan, Box 943, 


bo 


* Teacher, Gethsemane Ev. Lutheran 


School, Detroit, Mich. 
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Riverside, Calif. Catalog of Free 
Teaching Aids, 1959. $1.25. This 
book contains no less than 1,006 ad- 
dresses from which materials may be 
obtained. 

Our U.S. Government. offers many 
valuable items for the teacher at very 
nominal cost. By writing to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., and asking to be placed on the 
mailing list, you will receive a free 
semimonthly publication listing inex- 
pensive items on a variety of topics. 

Social Education offers many timely 
hints on visual aids. This pamphlet 
is the monthly organ of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
It carries two regular columns: “Pam- 
phlets and Government Publications” 
and “Sight and Sound in the Social 
Studies.” For those of you who are 
teaching history, it will prove well 
worth your while to place yourself on 
the mailing list of Service Center for 
Teachers of History, American His- 
torical Association, 400 A St. S.E., 
Washington 8, D.C. You may also 
write for a list of pamphlets dealing 
with various new developments in 
the field of history, including some 
bibliographies. 

If you wish to obtain information 
on foreign countries, a letter to the 
Consulate General or to the embassy 
of that country will almost always 
bring results. Canada, for example, 
has a beautiful travel folder with full- 
page color pictures of the provinces, 
suitable for mounting. Many coun- 
tries, through their embassies or in- 
formation offices, publish periodicals 
which are free for the asking. Often 
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they contain excellent pictures useful 
in project work or bulletin board dis- 
plays. Australia puts out a 17-page 
quarterly which is well illustrated. It 
is available from the Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Venezuela 
prints a 24-page, illustrated monthly 
available from the Venezuela Infor- 
mation Service, 2437 California St. 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C. These 
are just two of the numerous sources 
which are offered, at no cost, by for- 
eign offices. 

There are literally hundreds of 
items available regarding the United 
Nations. If you will write to the In- 
ternational Document Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N.Y., asking them 
for their publications listings, they 
will send you a complete listing of 
materials available, in an 80-page 
unit. One item offered is a complete 
U.N. kit, including miniature flags 
of all the countries. A letter to 
UNESCO, United Nations, New York, 
asking them for Program Aids will 
bring you an 8-page folder listing 
leaflets, posters, filmstrips, photo- 
graphs, scripts, recordings, and films 
available. 

One source you won't want to pass 
up is your congressman. He has a 
wealth of material on many topics. 
He has at his disposal the List of Pub- 
lications Available for Distribution by 
Members of Congress. This list in- 
cludes topical ideas. The total list 
includes about 2,000 pamphlets avail- 
able free of charge. 

Your senator also has materials 
available to you. If you will write to 
him personally, in care of the capitol 
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building, he may be very helpful in 
the areas of agriculture, conserva- 
tion, ete. 

Your state representative can be 
very helpful in locating free materials 
about your home state. Generally 
speaking, they have available many 
pamphlets on the history and geog- 
raphy of the state. 

The National Audubon Society, 
1180 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y., 
publishes a free folder of all their 
publications. This is an excellent 
source for wild-life pictures, although 
some will cost you a little money. 
They also have a Guides to the Out- 
of-Doors folder which is interesting. 

If you are interested in maps for 
your classroom, there are agencies 
who are eager to serve you. Most of 
the large map companies will send 
you free samples of their inexpensive 
outline maps. The Superintendent of 
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Documents in Washington has a sep- 
arate catalog listing available Gov- 
ernment maps. The National Geo- 
graphic Society has a weekly publi- 
cation called Geographic School Bul- 
letin. The cost is listed at 25 cents 
a year. It contains valuable hints for 
all grade levels. The American Geo- 
graphical Society, Broadway at 156th 
St., New York 10, N. Y., has a pam- 
phlet entitled Selected Publications, 
which is especially useful for locat- 
ing maps. 

The sources from which we may 
glean useful classroom material are 
indeed endless. With a minimum of 
effort and a few cents postage, you 
will have your mailbox full regularly 
with free learning materials. The 
world around us offers so much if we 
will but ask for it. Be a “letter bug” 
for a while, and you will find the re- 
sults very rewarding. 


A FEW FACTS 


— Articles in newspapers and magazines have resulted in 1% million ciga- 
rette smokers’ dropping the ashy habit. But there are 38 million people left 
to demonstrate 10 to 30 times daily that habits are stronger than the intellect. 


— The average family of four uses about 200 gallons of water a day 
or about 73,000 gallons (300 tons) a year, exclusive of such uses as car wash- 
ing or lawn sprinkling. 


—If you should wonder why a good night’s sleep is so important, con- 
sider these figures compiled by an unidentified researcher: The average heart 
beats 63,894 times in an eight-hour workday, but only 50,357 times during 
eight hours of sleep. Of course, it would be interesting to know what hap- 
pens during those other eight hours too. 


— According to Survey Bulletin, a top Army communications expert has 
said that “if you want people to remember what you say, illustrate your talk. 
If you use audio only, listeners will recall 70 per cent of what you say in three 
hours, only 10 per cent in three days. If you use visuals only, viewers will 
recall 72 per cent in three hours, 20 per cent in three days. If you use audio- 
visual presentations, your audience will recall 85 per cent of the message after 
three hours, 65 per cent in three days. 


The Better to Teach: Off-Campus Training 


A. C. ERxLEBEN * 


Student teaching facilities at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr., include one elementary labora- 
tory-demonstration school and a high 
school which serves both as the acad- 
emy and_ secondary _ laboratory 
school. These schools accommodate 
only 36 elementary student teachers 
and 16 secondary student teachers per 
school term. As the college reached 
an enrollment of 600 students, it 
needed more student teacher-training 
stations; therefore a program of off- 
campus student teaching had to be 
devised which would enable the col- 
lege to provide more intensive train- 
ing for more students. It is this pro- 
gram which is outlined here. 


ORGANIZATION 

The program is organized around 
the professional semester in the stu- 
dent’s senior year. The conventional 
18-week semester is divided into two 
parts: a 9-week student teaching pe- 
riod and a 9-week period of regular 
classes on the campus. Each period 
yields 8 semester hours credit. Dur- 
ing the student teaching block of 
time, the student lives in a Lutheran 
congregation and teaches in its school 
under the supervision of a qualified 
supervising teacher. The student also 
participates in the same full schedule 
of extracurricular activities in the con- 
gregation and the community as is 
required of every staff member in the 
congregation. For all practical pur- 
poses this student, while under the 
direction of his supervisor, is to be 
looked upon by the congregation and 
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its school as an additional staff mem- 
ber. Upon the student’s return to the 
campus he proceeds to take 4 courses 
in education which earn 2 semester 
hours of credit each. 


ADMINISTRATION 
The program is administered by 
a Director of Off-Campus Student 
Teaching who works directly with the 
individual congregations, the local 
board, the principal, and the super- 
vising teachers in the participating 
schools. The mutual acceptance of 
this arrangement is set forth in a con- 
tractual agreement between Concor- 
dia Teachers College and the congre- 
gation whose school is chosen to 

participate in the program. 


FINANCING 
The costs of this program are borne 
partly by the college, partly by the 
student. So that there shall be no in- 
equity of cost to any student in the 
program, all students are charged 

a uniform fee. The additional costs 

for any individual student are met by 

subsidies. 
SUPERVISION 
Through its supervisor, the college 
holds itself responsible for the follow- 
ing: 

1. Selecting and approving the school 
and the supervising teacher. (Su- 
pervising teachers must have dem- 
onstrated teaching competence and 
must have a baccalaureate degree. ) 


* Assistant professor of Education at 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 
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2. Selecting the student teacher who 
will be permitted to participate in 
the program 

3. Conducting the necessary orienta- 
tation conferences to organize the 
program within the local schools 


4. Conducting the necessary orienta- 
tion conferences with the students 
who will participate in any nine- 
week term 

5. Making supervisory visits two or 
three times in the nine-week pe- 
riod. These visits include: a. Ob- 
servation in the classrooms b. Con- 
ferences with the student teachers 
c. Conferences with the supervis- 
ing teacher d. Conferences with 
the principal, the staff, and others 
concerned 


6. Assigning the final grade to the 
student after consultation with the 
supervisor 


In the participating school the prin- 
cipal and the supervising teacher pro- 
vide the student with the richest pos- 
sible professional experience and 
guidance which the congregation and 
its school have to offer. They also give 
to the student opportunities to par- 
ticipate in extracurricular and com- 
munity affairs. 


SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS 


The first approach in selecting 
a participating school is made through 
the District superintendent. Faculty 
members from the college (usually 
two) then go to visit the school and 
the congregation to assure themselves 
of the desirability of having a given 
school in the program. 

In selecting supervising teachers, 
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the college insists that they, too, have 
at least a bachelor’s degree, and that 
they have some years of successful 
teaching experience. The college re- 
quires an endorsement from the prin- 
cipal and the District superintendent 
as to the excellence of their work. 

Contracts between the congrega- 
tions and the college are terminal at 
the end of each scholastic year. 


APPROVING THE STUDENTS FOR 
STUDENT TEACHING 


A student in this program is ex- 
pected to maintain a good character, 
have fulfilled all educational require- 
ments for the Junior College level, 
and have had the Senior courses Ed- 
131: Methods in the Language Arts 
and Ed-134: Methods of Moral and 
Spiritual Development. Students who 
take their student teaching in the sec- 
ond half of the professional semester 
will normally have completed all of 
their professional education courses. 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 

This program, like any student 
teaching program, is designed to de- 
velop a professional person through 
direct involvement and activity after 
he has been taught the basic knowl- 
edge and skills necessary for mean- 
ingful participation in this program. 
He not only acquires knowledge, but 
applies it; he not only associates with 
the older, but also with the younger 
age levels; he no-longer passively ac- 
cepts lectures, but becomes directly 
involved in group processes. 

“The three major elements of full- 
time student teaching include effec- 
tive classroom management, personal 
change, growth, and development, as 
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well as professional competency.” ¢ 
To these the church would add an- 
other: the development of parish con- 
sciousness. 
ORIENTATION 

At the orientation meetings with 
the representatives of the participat- 
ing schools, discussions center around 
the following: 
1. Preparation which the student has 

received at the college 


2. The respective responsibilities of: 

a. The college 

b. The Director of Student Teach- 
ing 

c. The principal and the congrega- 
tion 

d. The supervising teacher 

e. The student teacher 


The student orientation program 
includes a discussion of responsibili- 
ties (see number 2 above), a discus- 
sion of his immediate problems of 
travel, housing, etc., and tips on his 
personal conduct on the basis of ques- 
tions asked by him. 


IN THE CLASSROOM 

Before taking up duties in the class- 
room, students are given an opportu- 
nity to see the entire plant in normal 
operation. This acquaints them with 
the services which the school pro- 
vides: with office routines, with 
library services, with the methods of 
procuring supplies, with health and 
first-aid measures, with emergency 
routines, with the custodial services 
of the school, with the playground 


+ Cyril M. Milbrath, A Creative Chal- 
lenge (Moorhead, Minn.: Moorhead State 
Teachers College, Mimeographed, n.d.), 
p. 5. 
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and its equipment, and with school 
bus schedules. Following this, the 
supervising teacher inducts the stu- 
dent into his work. This is done grad- 
ually and systematically as follows: 


1. The student is given a desk and 
a set of books as his home base in 
the classroom 

2. The student teacher receives 
a seating chart and a daily sched- 
ule 

3. The student observes for a few 
days to get the overview of the 
daily activity 

4, The student teacher assists in mi- 
nor matters and takes charge of 
some routines 

5. The student teacher begins to 
teach one subject area after plan- 
ning it with his supervisor 

6. The student is permitted to teach 
two or three subjects (as he gains 
competence ) 

7. The student teaches half-days 
(some forenoons and some after- 
noons ) 

8. Toward the end of the eight or 
nine weeks the student teaches sev- 
eral full days (this depending upon 
the degree of competence which 
he has shown) 


The supervising teacher is respon- 
sible for approving lesson plans, for 
conferring with a student upon the 
teaching of a lesson, and for demon- 
stration lessons before the student 
teaches. The supervisor also arranges 
to have the student observe and par- 
ticipate in other rooms where some 
subjects (music, art, remedial read- 
ing, etc.) are taught with particular 
excellence. 
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POST-TEACHING SESSIONS 

Upon returning to the campus, stu- 
dent teachers participate in discussion 
sessions where they discuss common 
school problems on the basis of their 
several experiences. Members of the 
education faculty are invited to at- 
tend these meetings and to partici- 
pate in the discussions. 

As the number of schools in our 
Synod continues to grow, it becomes 
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apparent that additional facilities will 
be needed by the colleges in order to 
enable them to provide their students 
with student teaching experience. The 
foregoing is designed to indicate the 
nature of this involvement by partic- 
ular schools and particular student 
teachers. Obviously, all the problems 
have not been solved; we can only 
hope that we have made a proper 
start to the solution of these problems. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Grit suggests that, “If the cost of a college education continues to snowball 
for many more years, a person can make a profit by remaining ignorant.” 


@ Bill Vaughn in the VFW Magazine tells of the teen-ager who protested that 
it was his misfortune to go to grade school when the aim was to make every 
pupil happy, and then to hit high school when the aim is to make every pupil 


smarter than the Russians. 


@ A churchgoer reported that his minister said to an overflow crowd on Easter 
Sunday: “To those of you who will not be back again until next Easter, may I 
take this opportunity to wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 


@® James I of England around 1600 condemned tobacco as “A custom loath- 
some to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the 
lungs, and in the black stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the horribly 


Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless. 


2? 


Naturally James I could not vis- 


ualize that golden flow of cigarette taxes into the public coffers. 


@ Have you heard about the little girl who misspelled “water-works” because 
she forgot to put a hydrant in the middle? Perhaps this is not as serious as 
writing about “irritating arid land” or “a short-circus in the wiring system” or 
“indolent fever” or “being treated by ultraviolent rays” or “Rudolph, the Red, 


knows rain, dear.” 


® In his book The Waist High Culture Thomas Griffith writes: “We have 
widespread education and almost universal suffrage but neither of these great 
reforms fully justifies the high hopes of those who fought for them. We have 
mediocrity in politics and banality in entertainment. We respect the arts in 
principle but reward the illustrator rather than the artist, the jingle writer over 
the poet, the tunesmith over the composer. Easy street now stretches from coast 
to coast. Once we chased happiness. Now our national ambition seems di- 
minished to life, liberty, and the pursuit of ease. Have we sold our souls for a 
mess of pottage that goes snap, crackle, and pop?” 


® William James said, “There is no more miserable human than one in whom 
nothing is habitual but indecision. Full half the time of such a man goes to the 
deciding, or regretting, of matters which ought to be so ingrained in him as 
practically not to exist for his consciousness at all.” 


@® The formula for failure: Try to please everybody. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
Dear END: September 1, 1960 


By now the countdown is well under way. In fact, as of today, we're 
down to five. And from five we go to four... three... two (12 S. a, Trinity) 
. .. one (Labor Day — and if you don’t believe it, ask most any teacher) .. . 
zero and blast off for another nine- or ten-month orbit. 

Or maybe you've already been seeing and giving stars since last Monday, 
the 29. In which case, come next June, Ill wish I were you. After all, re- 
entering the no-school atmosphere a whole week ahead of nearly everybody 
else does seem like a lot of fun. 

But enough of this space age chit-chat. Wherever the new school year 
may lead you and your 82 eager (and not so eager) pupils, I pray that the 
path will be smooth enough to make travel possible, yet rocky enough to make 
the end of the road a reward worth talking about. In other words, not too 
hard, not too easy, but just right. 

Of course, a “just right” quality is seldom easy to come by. The happy 
medium and the equally happy middle road are often elusive will-o’-the-wisps, 
sometimes in sight, but even then never quite in reach. 

This is especially true for a teacher of religion. We who handle and 
dispense the Word have in many ways been given a frightening assignment, 
a kind of assignment that at times tempts us to play Moses and plead that the 
Lord send somebody, anybody else, just so long as it isn’t me. 

But for most of us there is no Aaron already plodding toward a divinely 
appointed rendezvous. The call is ours and ours alone. No substitutes ac- 
cepted! The Lord wants YOU! the recruitment poster said. And it wasn’t 
kidding. 

So back we go into the classroom, trusting that He who has called us will 
be able to channel His way through our thoughts, words, and deeds, reaching 
those who need to be reached. 

To pretend that the things we think and say and do will never block the 
channel is, of course, to live in a make-believe world. I think, for example, of 
the times we may burden consciences unnecessarily, burden them with what 
we may believe to.be heaven-made guidelines, but which actually have an 
earthly origin. 

To illustrate, let me cite the problem of the so-called minced oath — the 
“gees” and “gee whizzes,” “goshes,” “gollies,” “darns,” and “doggones” that 
spice so many classroom and playground conversations. All too often, I’m 
afraid, we come to grips with these words inadequately; we simply label their 
use as sin, period. For after all, so the argument goes, “gee” is just another 
name for “Jesus” and “gosh” is just another name for “God.” So when you 
give out with a “gee” or a “gosh” you are sinning by breaking God’s Second 
Commandment. 

This sounds logical, and it is probably etymologically correct, but at the 
same time it is poor theology. At the very least, it overlooks several important 
factors: that language changes and original meanings are lost in the change; 
that the child (or adult) who uses a “darn” seldom wants to call down the 
Lord’s wrath, but simply wants to emphasize a point. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I’m not arguing that minced oaths have a 
place in refined speech. They don’t. Their constant use evidences, among other 
things, poor speech habits and a limited vocabulary. However — and this is 
my point — to attack them as sin per se is to attack them incorrectly and often 
results in an unnecessarily burdened, unfairly accusing conscience. 

But enough of disturbing examples. Go and teach, Enid. And never stop 
simply for fear of making mistakes. Though you make them —and make 
them you will — God’s forgiveness knows no limits, nor does His power to use 
the most unenlightened of our efforts to His glory and the welfare of many. 


Conscientiously yours, 
MO 


School Faculty Devotions 
ArtTHurR L. AMT 


It was revealed in the discussion of 
the topic on “Worship” at the LEA- 
NLPTL convention of 1959 that sev- 
eral Lutheran elementary school fac- 
ulties had been experimenting with 
the practice of daily preschool faculty 
devotions. 

If this practice were to be carried 
out quite generally, it is clear that, 
especially in smaller schools, the prep- 
aration of certain types of devotional 
materials would make for an added 
burden for the teachers involved. 

The principal of Peace Lutheran 
School of Fort Wayne, Ind., Floyd 
Rogner, has asked various people to 
prepare some materials appropriate 
for use by teachers of Lutheran 
schools. The examples herewith pre- 
sented are in the meditation and 
prayer form. Many other types could 
well be developed and used. 

If there is sufficient interest, a proj- 
ect of this type could well be ex- 
panded and made available to all 
schools. Interested readers are asked 
to contact Floyd Rogner, 4900 South 
Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THE GOSPEL — THE GOOD NEWS 


The field of mass communications 
with its utilization of those great prod- 
ucts and instruments of man’s ingenu- 
ity, the camera, the printing press, 
radio and television, exerts greater 
influence in the world today than any 
other means or medium. It makes use 
of the best talents of scientists, engi- 
neers, artists, and writers in carrying 
out its function. It employs the use 
of men, women, and children in the 
course of the process of gathering and 
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disseminating its news and informa- 
tion. It has possibilities and potentials 
for good as well as for evil. It records 
and reports news, good and bad. It is 
available for as little as a few pennies 
or by means of the mere flip of an 
electric switch. Its subject matter, its 
stories and reports, affect the activi- 
ties, feelings, and attitudes of millions 
of people in all walks of life. 

A Christian teacher, too, has respon- 
sibilities and opportunities in the field 
of communications. In planning his 
program he will, just as do others in 
the field of communications, give a 
great deal of attention to the selection 
of the story, plot, or lesson material 
to be presented. He will, like the 
editor and script writer, select the 
dramatic and significant events and 
details which are to be highlighted. 
Like the resourceful actor, reporter, 
or set designer, he will look for the 
most striking, effective, and impres- 
sive manner of presenting the mes- 
sage. 

Eric Sevareid, Walter Cronkhite, 
Walt Disney, Ingmar Bergmann, 
Lowell Thomas, are never satisfied 
with routine, haphazard, unimagina- 
tive approaches when preparing 
a script, news report, or motion pic- 
ture. Everything is done to make each 
production impressive, dramatic, col- 
orful, clear; an experience to be un- 
derstood and long remembered. 

Or again consider the “sin and 
grace” theme in every production of 
(Herman Gockel’s) “This Is the Life” 
TV programs; or the Gospel and 
Christ-centered applications of the 
Moody Bible Institute’s “Sermons 
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from Science” films. They can serve 
as models for our lesson plans and 
our teaching techniques by which we 
would communicate the greatest news 
stories and events of all time — the 
stories of God’s great works of crea- 
tion, preservation, salvation, and sanc- 
tification. 

PRAYER: Lord, Thy blessings are 
so rich and many that I find myself 
overwhelmed in thinking about them. 
I thank Thee that Thou hast permit- 
ted me to become a teacher in the 
church. Help me to perform my work 
quietly and unselfishly. Help me to 
prepare my lessons with only the one 
thought of serving Thee and of lead- 
ing souls closer to their Savior. Help 
me to appreciate Thy blessing and 
guidance more and more. 

Bless the work of all teachers of the 
church. When they become discour- 
aged, lift their tired spirits; when they 
experience difficulties in their work, 
lead them to happy solutions; when 
they see little result of their work, 
remove the curtain from their eyes, 
and show them the rich fruits of their 
labors; and at all times keep them 
humble and cheerful in their work of 
love. 

Lord, in all things guide the in- 
struction of our youth, and give all 
who have a part in it a spirit of con- 
secration and love. Grant that their 
instruction may be heeded, to the 
salvation of many souls; through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. (My Prayer Book — 
CPH, 1957.) 


THE GOSPEL THE POWER OF GOD 

A recent magazine article reviewed 
some of the outstanding news events 
of the past decade. Included were 
the following: The announcement 
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that the Salk vaccine had been found 
to be effective in man’s fight against 
polio; Sputnik was launched. 

What will be the biggest news 
story of the 1960s? 

The control of cancer? The use of 
nuclear power for many peace-time 
projects? The development of a new 
and more powerful death-dealing ex- 
plosive or ray? Or the report of the 
first space missile carrying a man into 
space and returning him safely to 
earth? 

How will the Christian teachers 
deal with these and similar events if 
and when they occur? Will they al- 
low them to become concrete evi- 
dence that man is becoming so clever 
that he has become “the master of his 
fate, the captain of his soul’? How 
will the announcement of outstand- 
ing inventions, discoveries, and de- 
velopments be used to achieve or 
undergird the specific goals and ob- 
jectives of the program of Christian 
education toward which each teacher 
and school in the church is striving? 
This is no easy task. 

Every alert and resourceful teacher 
will use such headline events to call 
attention to the fact that it was the 
power of God in heaven who in the 
first place created the powers, forces, 
and elements which make possible 
the development of new bombs, vac- 
cines, or missiles. He will point out 
that it required the resourcefulness 
and ingenuity of armies of men and 
countless man-hours, days and years 
of study and work, to discover and 
develop these inventions, whereas by 
contrast, their basic elements and 
components were made by their Cre- 
ator, our God in heaven, in but a 
moment and by the speaking of a 
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word; and that this same God in 
heaven has provided through His 


Son, Jesus, not only a cure for bodily 


ills, which may last a number of 


years, but a remedy for sin, a malady.» 


that causes eternal suffering and 
pain. He will give credit to the zeal, 
resourcefulness, and devotion to duty 
demonstrated by the brilliant scien- 
tists and engineers who made possible 
the developments being proclaimed 
in the headlines. At the same time he 
will indicate the need for the appli- 
cation of equal amounts of zeal, re- 
sourcefulness, and devotion on the 
part of the future kingdom workers 
sitting before him. And what is more, 
the teacher himself will demonstrate 
and utilize those same characteristics 
in discharging the functions and 
responsibilities of his own profession. 
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PRAYER: Lord God, the Giver 


_ and Preserver of all that we have, the 


Guide and Goal of all that we do, we 
thank Thee that Thou hast placed us 
into our high calling as ministers of 
Thy Word. Endow us with the 
necessary zeal and strength to per- 
form the arduous tasks which are 
ours.': Give' us the needed under- 
standings and insights which enable 
us to keep in focus our unique and 


lofty goals'as Christian teachers. And 


grant us the wisdom and ingenuity 
to! teach in such a manner that those 
who sit before us may grow up to 
make wise. of the many gifts and re- 
sources which Thou hast given them. 
Above all, give us a large measure of 
Thy grace so that all that we do may 
redound to ‘the glory of Thy name. 


For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Only the genius of American merchandising could make toeless shoes 


a fashion instead of a calamity. 


— An ignoramus is just as well informed as a college professor who knows 


what isn’t so. 


— Education is a painful, continual, and difficult work to be done by 
kindness, by watching, by warning, by. precept, and by praise; but above 


all, by example. —Joun Ruskin 


— The garden is full of furniture, and the house is full of plants. This is 
somewhat confusing to the birds and the bees, but it simplifies matters for 


the flies and ants. — Arizona Progress 


— You can’t find a path to the top; :you ae to. make one. 
— Be too busy to worry in the daytime, and you will be too tired to worry 


at night. 


— The tragedy of life is not so much what men suffer as rather what 


they miss. —THomMas CARLYLE 


— Ability is a poor man’s wealth. — WREN 
— Common sense is genius in working clothes. — EMERSON 
— The surest way not to fail is to determine to succeed. 
—A work well begun is half ended. — PLato 
— Live only for today, and you ruin tomorrow — Summons 
— Today is the tomorrow we worried about yesterday. — VOLTAIRE 
— Lord, give us courage to stand for Some ae we fall for anything. 


FETER MARSHALL 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


CHILD CONCEPTS OF GOD 
This research project by Dr. Oliver 
Graebner of Valparaiso University 
will stand as a worthy contribution to 
the cause of understanding children 
and their concepts of God. Doctor 
Graebner presented his research find- 
ings and implications to the LEA con- 
vention on Monday, Aug. 1, at Mil- 
waukee. As a member of the LEA, 
you have received your prepaid copy. 
This yearbook is excellent material 
for faculty study and would make 
good report and recommendation 
matter for boards of education. 
More copies may be ordered from 

LEA headquarters at $2.00 each. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 
CONVENTION 

Many District boards of education 
and teachers’ conferences are sending 
delegates to the annual meeting of 
the LEA. Now is the time to plan to 
have your District teachers’ con- 
ference resolve to send a delegate to 
the 1961 LEA convention. 

The LEA Board has already taken 
steps to have permanent teacher 
representatives in each of the follow- 
ing Districts: 


Atlantic Calif.-Nevada 
Central Central Il. 
Colorado Kansas 
Michigan Minnesota 
North. Nebr. South Wisconsin 
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PROMOTION RESEARCH 
Southeastern Southern Calif. 
Southern II. Southern Nebr. 
Texas Western 


These persons are to promote the 
work of the LEA all year round in 
their professional contacts, to “feed 
back” information and problems to 
the board, but NOT to collect fees. 
(Note: Fees are to be mailed directly 
to LEA headquarters. The new mail 
collection envelope will aid and 
simplify membership fee handling.) 


MEMBERSHIP DEVELOPMENTS 


Our teachers and pastors have 
been responding to the appeal of 
membership at a fine and steady rate. 


LEA Membership Growth, 1955—60 


55 56 57 58 59 60 
Yet there are many more who should 
affiliate with the LEA. In the graph 
we can see the growth over the past 
six years. Are all your fellow teachers 
included in these numbers? Speak to 


them and find out. 
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GRAPH 


It is also interesting to see the dis- 
tribution of our LEA membership: 


Men Teachers 1,229 (60%) 
Women Teachers 407 (20%) 
Pastors 230 (11%) 
Laymen 41 
Organizations oF 
R. F. Professors 24 
Life Members 10 

Total 2,088 


The per cents suggest a comparison 
with the potential. We all know the 
values of membership in an associa- 
tion with a cause. Principals, you can 
be very instrumental in helping all 
your teachers to develop a_ profes- 
sional consciousness through LEA 
membership. Also be sure to invite 
your pastor’s membership. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP: $3.00 

Robert Greising, teacher member 
of the board, has been in contact with 
the synodical colleges in order to ar- 
range a system of soliciting student 
memberships. The plan hinges on 
the idea that bulk mailings of the 
yearbooks, convention reports, Lu- 
THERAN EDUCATION, and other ma- 
terials be made to one individual at 
a particular college, who would then 
distribute the copies. 


LEA AND NLPTL INFORMATION 
GIVEN TO GRADUATES IN FOLDER 


Just before graduation this past 
spring each graduate of our terminal 
training schools received a packet of 
booklets and brochures giving infor- 
mation on the LEA and on the 
NLPTL. Walter Hartkopf, teacher 
member of the NLPTL Council and 


member of the LEA Board, directed 
the project. Approximately 800 fold- 
ers were distributed through the 
college offices, 


1960 GRADUATES RECEIVE 
COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 
OF MAGAZINE 


As a further contact with the men 
and women who graduated from our 
two seminaries and two _ teachers 
colleges, LEA officers have arranged 
to mail each graduate a free copy of 
this September issue of LuTHERAN 
EpucaTion. Also, as an introductory 
offer, LEA membership will be of- 
fered to these new workers in the pro- 
fessions at $5.00 for the first year. 


1961 YEARBOOK TOPIC 

The Editorial Committee has re- 
ceived reports that the next yearbook 
is on schedule. Dr. Gene Brockopp, 
Valparaiso University, is conducting 
research in the area of “The Parish 
Activities of the Lutheran Teacher.” 
Samplings among hundreds of teach- 
ers in our Synod have brought 
responses to questions on the type 
and extent of services teachers render 
in their parishes. This study will no 
doubt reveal some interesting pat- 
terns of service — something we will 
all examine while evaluating our own 
service “record.” 


MONOGRAPH SOON IN YOUR HANDS 

A monograph by Arnold Erxleben 
of Concordia, Seward, Legal Respon- 
sibilities of Lutheran Schools, will 
soon be in your mail. With more and 
more attention centering on standards 
for Lutheran schools and _ teachers, 
this booklet will provide current in- 
formation and implications to aid 
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teachers in surveying their school 
programs and services. Be sure you 
receive your copy. 


COMMITTEE STILL STUDYING 
MODE OF ELECTION 

A preliminary report with sug- 
gested procedures for improving the 
LEA election system was presented 
to the convention in Milwaukee. The 
1959 resolution which resulted in the 
organization of a committee com- 
posed of Elmer Arnst, Arthur Chris- 


tian, Howard Flotow, and the Rev. 
Erich Brauer, calls for a final report 
at the 1961 LEA convention. 

Efforts are tending in the direction 
of more widely dispersed representa- 
tion, staggered elections, and possible 
restudy of the structure and function 
of the LEA. If you have thoughts on 
ways to improve elections and board 
representation, contact any one of the 
members of the committee. 


Lewis J. KuEHM 


Our government rests upon religion. It is from that source that we derive 
our reverence for truth and justice, for equality and liberty, and for the rights 
of mankind. Unless the people believe in these principles, they cannot believe 
in our Government. There are only two main theories of government in the 
world. One rests on righteousness, the other rests on force. One appeals to 
reason, the other appeals to the sword. One is exemplified in a republic, the 
other is represented by despotism. The government of a country never gets 
ahead. of the religion of a country. There is no way we can substitute the 
authority of law for the virtue of man. Of course we can help to restrain the 
vicious and furnish a fair degree of security and protection by legislation and 
police control, but the real reforms which society in these days is seeking will 
come as a result of our religious convictions, or they will not come at all. 
Peace, justice, humanity, charity —— these cannot be legislated into being. 
They are the result of Divine Grace. — CaLvin CooLcE 


Mass culture today has absorbed and utilized previously existing forms and 
functions of high and low folk and class cultures, developed new forms of its 
own, and transformed the whole into a historically new phenomenon. The facts 
of this transformation are so obvious that we often take them for granted. 
Parents used to wonder how they spent their time before they had children. 
Today they are equally likely to ask, “What did we do before television?” 


As a nation we now devote more time to consumption of mass-produced 
communications than to paid work, or play, or anything except sleep (and the 
“late show” is cutting into that, too). Television alone, only 10 years old as a 
mass medium, now demands one fifth of the average person’s waking life. 
Comic books, 20 years old, can sell one billion copies a year at a cost of $100 
million — four times the budget of all public libraries and more than the cost 
of the entire book supply for both primary and secondary schools. Movies, 
developed within a lifetime, reach 50 million people who still go to theaters 
each week. The same number stay home and watch movies on TV each night 


—a total of 400 million a week. 


But such facts and figures illuminate only one facet of the transformation. 
They do not reveal anything about changes in the structure, context, and orien- 


tation of popular culture. 


George Gerbner in “The Individual in a Mass Culture.” — Saturday Re- 


view, June 18, 1960 


Current Books and Periodicals 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 


needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


BOOKS 


LUTHER THE EXPOSITOR. By Jaroslav 
Pelikan. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1960. xiii and 286 pages. 
$4.00. 


This is a “companion volume” to the 
American edition of Luther's works. The 
first part of the book deals with the prin- 
ciples of Luther’s exegesis. The second part 
is a case study of these principles as Luther 
applied them in his treatment of passages 
relating to the Lord’s Supper. 


In the treatment of Luther’s exegetical 
principles this reviewer missed Luther’s own 
strong emphasis on the “exact words” of 
Scripture. One also misses the strong in- 
sistence of Luther on the principle that the 
“Natural speech shall be the empress” in 
the interpretation of the Bible. This failure 
to stress cardinal principles of Luther’s ex- 
egesis seems to stem from a point of view 
that finds its clearest expression in chapter 
three, “The Bible and the Word of God.” 
What Luther himself calls a rare use of the 
term “The Word of God” appears here to 
become the normative use of the term. Lu- 
ther’s own expressed and implied teaching 
that the Bible is the Word of God becomes 
a mere caudal appendage to a point of view 
which, while correct as far as it goes, never- 
theless occupies a secondary position in 
Luther’s own treatment of the Word of God. 
In this connection it needs to be said that 
while it is true that Luther laid great stress 
on the “preached Word” (pp. 63 ff.), yet 
he holds that what is preached is the Word 
of God only when it repeats what is al- 
ready said in the Bible. One need only to 
read what Luther says, for example, early 
in his career, in “On Avoiding the Doctrines 
of Men,” and shortly before his death, in 
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“The Last Words of David,” to see that 
this is so. In the commentary on Isaiah he 
wrote, “God speaks to us through the Scrip- 
tures and through men who teach the 
Scriptures.” Moreover, when Luther lays 
great stress on the oral Word, das miindliche 
Wort, he does not generally contrast this to 
the written Word, as modern scholars as- 
sume, but rather to the “inner Word” of 
the enthusiasts. Here one might consult 
what Luther has to say in his interpretation 
of 1 John. Besides, when Luther does con- 
trast the oral Word to the written Word, he 
has in mind, so it seems to this reviewer, 
a pedagogical rather than a_ theological 
superiority, if indeed it is proper to speak 
of any superiority in this connection at all. 
When the author makes much of the fact 
that the acts of God are the Word of God, 
he seems to forget that Luther taught clearly 
that the acts of God are intelligible only as 
God Himself reveals their meaning to us 
in the written Word. In his sermon on the 
Emmaus Gospel, Luther says, for example, 
that Christ kept His identity hidden from 
the two disciples on the road to Emmaus 
because He laid more emphasis on what the 
Scripture says than on His own appearance. 
Because the author fails to take such things 
as this into account, the chapter on “The 
Bible and the Word of God” is most un- 
satisfactory from the orthodox Lutheran 


point of view. S1zcBERT W. BECKER 


GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION. By Roy DeVerl Willie. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 462 
pages. $6.00. 

This book presents in its revision a 
changed philosophy and point of view. It 
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presents a description of current guidance 
services in the elementary school, but it still 
retains its original concept of guidance. This 
concept views guidance as a part of the 
normal classroom procedure, in which the 
teacher is the chief character; the curricu- 
lum includes all school-sponsored activities 
and experiences; the entire business of edu- 
cating children is the joint responsibility of 
teachers, guidance workers, administrators, 
and parents; and similar to preventative 
medicine, the emphasis is on prevention with 
curative or remedial work only as needed. 

The author deals carefully and clearly 
with the techniques for studying and guid- 
ing the child as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of a group or groups. Both informal and 
formal procedures are described and evalu- 
ated. One entire chapter is devoted to 
a study of formal projective and expressive 
techniques for guiding the child. 

Throughout this volume the author in- 
dicates his assumption that knowledge of 
subject matter is a basic task for learning 
and teaching, but that the personal social 
well-being of the learner is a major factor 
in determining how the learned material 
will be used and applied. 


ALBERT V. MAURER 


BOOKS, YOUNG PEOPLE, AND READ- 
ING GUIDANCE... By Geneva R. 
Hanna and Mariana K. McAllister. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 
219 pages. 

Teachers, librarians, parents, and young 
people of junior and senior high school age 
will welcome this as a helpful, well-written 
guide. The authors recognize, as their main 
concern, the importance of “making enthusi- 


astic readers of young people” and of “guid- 
ing young people into increased maturity 
through reading.” To help solve these prob- 
lems they present both a close look at cur- 
rent literature for adolescents and a close 
insight into young adolescents themselves. 

The first two chapters give a background 
on books and young people in general with 
a brief history of children’s literature. There 
follows a section consisting of several chap- 
ters, on the growth factors, characteristics, 
needs, and reading interests of adolescents. 
This is an especially valuable section for 
those interested in correctly evaluating and 
reviewing young adult literature. Eleven 
basic needs of adolescents are discussed in 
relation to how they can be answered 
through reading, and these indicate well the 
values that must be present in young peo- 
ple’s literature in order to make it worth- 
while. The authors then present some con- 
crete suggestions on how to begin and carry 
through a program of reading guidance. 

Parents will welcome the discussion on 
reading for escape, which includes an ob- 
jective evaluation of comic books, detective 
stories, pulp magazines, and the like. 

The large amount of current children’s 
literature that is used for illustrative pur- 
poses throughout the book and the alpha- 
betized list of current recommended books 
at the end will be helpful to librarians in 
selecting books. 

The entire approach of the authors is well 
conceived and sound. This, plus the readi- 
bility of the book and the bibliography at 
the end of each chapter, recommends it for 
use as a supplementary text for college 
courses in children’s literature. 


CorRNELIA FEIERTAG 


It may have been all of a century ago that John Stuart Mill in his “Preface 
to Liberty” wrote: “There has been much complaint of late years of growth, 
both in the world of trade and in that of intellect, of quackery, and especially 
puffing: but nobody seems to have remarked that these are the inevitable fruit 
of immense competition; of a state of society where any voice not pitched in 
an exaggerated key is lost in the hubbub. Success, in so crowded a field, de- 
pends, not upon what a person is, but upon what he seems: mere marketable 
qualities become the object instead of substantial ones, and a man’s labor and 
capital are expended less in doing anything than in persuading other people 


that he has done it.” 


hildhood lasts only a little time, and 
books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


e 


Allee, Veva Elwell. (ABOUT) THE VEGETABLES 
ON YOUR PLATE; illus. by Isauro De La Rosa. 
Melmont, 1960. 31 pp. 


Grades 3—5; Ages 8—10 $1.50 
635 Vegetables 
Foster, Willene K. and Pearl Queree. SEEDS 


ARE WONDERFUL; illus. by Arnold Dobrin. Mel- 
mont, 1960. 31 pp. 


Grades 3—5; Ages 8-10 $2.50 
581 Seeds 

Gibson, Gertrude Hevener. (ABOUT) OUR 
WEATHER; illus. by Robert Totten. Melmont, 
1960. 31 pp. 

Grades 3—5; Ages 8—10 $2.50 
551 Weather 

Green, Mary Moore. (ABOUT) APPLES FROM 


ORCHARD TC MARKET; illus. by Henry Luhrs. 
Melmont, 1960. 31 pp. 


Grades 3—5; Ages 8-10 
634 Apples 


$2.50 


Radlaver, Ruth Shaw. {ABOUT) FOUR SEASONS 
AND FIVE SENSES; illus. by William Perez. Mel- 
mont, 1960. 47 pp. 


Grades 3—5; Ages 8—10 $2.50 
525 Seasons || Senses 

Rees, Elinor. (ABOUT) OUR FLAG; illus. by 
Jerome W. Bowen. Melmont, 1960. 31 pp. 
Grades 3--5; Ages 8—10 $2.50 
929 Flags 

Russell, Solveig Paulson. (ABOUT) SAVING 


WILD LIFE FOR TOMORROW; illus. by Henry 
Luhrs. Melmont, 1960. 31 pp. 


Grades 3—5; Ages 8—10 
333 Wild Life — Conservation 


Simpson, Willma Willis. (ABOUT) NEWS AND 
HOW !T TRAVELS; illus. by Jaroslav Gebr. Mel- 
mont, 1960. 31 pp. 
Grades 3-5; Ages 8—10 
070 News Agencies 


$2.50 


$2.50 


Many series books, exploring the same fields 
and using the same type of approach, have 
been put on the market. However, the 
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material in each of these “About” books is 
presented in an interesting as well as clear 
and colorful way. Recommended for school 
libraries if similar material has not been 
purchased recently. Many of the books 
could be used in lower classes as “read 
aloud” material. 


American Heritage. INDIANS OF THE PLAINS; 
narrative by Eugene Rachlis. American Heritage, 
1960. 149 pp. $3.50. Distributed by Golden 
Press. Goldencraft Bdg. $3.79 net 


Grades 5—9; Ages 10-14 

This one-volume history of the Plains In- 
dians and their relations with the white man 
is combined with an account of the customs 
and everyday lives of these native Ameri- 
cans. Authenticity has been assured by using 
original paintings, contemporary photo- 
graphs, sketches found in collections in 
museums and libraries, and original texts. 
An excellent bibliography and index is in- 
cluded. A worthwhile addition to any 
library. 


970 Indians of North America 


Callies, Fritz A. GOD’S STARS. Augsburg, 1960. 
48 pp. 

Grades 4 up. Ages 9 up. $1.95 
The area of religious science books for chil- 
dren seems to be populated with hard-work- 
ing amateur authors. All too often their well- 
intentioned efforts don’t quite “come off.” 
But this search of the heavens succeeds ad- 
mirably, perhaps because the inaccessibility 
of the subjects has prevented microscopic 
examination. The Bible makes numerous 
references to the stars, and passages are 
quoted frequently in this book. It is this 
very frequency andthe accompanying one- 
or two-sentence “sermon” that helps the 
text avoid the appearance of having Scrip- 
ture tacked onto an otherwise secular trea- 
tise. After a brief introduction the book de- 
scribes the major stars and constellations and 
how to find them. The ancient legends and 
the resulting names for the heavenly bodies, 
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alternative Biblical legends and “pictures,” 
smoothly-added bits of information on cur- 


rent astronomical techniques, ‘and appropri- 
ate Bible passages are woven into one-page’ 


essays on each constellation. The descrip- 
tive material and the quality of the illus- 
trations (including a sky map) ,make. this 
book interesting to more advanced ‘students. 
Deserves unqualified recommendation 


523 Stars || Astronomy 


Corbett, Scott. THE LEMONADE. TRICK; illus, by. 
Paul Galdone. Little, 1960. 103 PPR. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 9—12 $2.75 
Is it really magic? A mysterious old lady 
gives Kerby a “magic” chemistry set. One 
sip from a special vial, and Kerby feels very 
good. When Kerby adds the mystery liquid 
to a pitcher of lemonade at a Sunday school 
pageant rehearsal the result’ is spectacular. 
The author and illustrator have ‘both cap- 
tured the real fun in this appealing and 
amusing make-believe story. 


Dillon, Elis. THE SINGING CAVE; ‘illus. by Stan 
Campbell. Funk and Wagnalls,.1960. 186 pp. 
Grades 7—9; Ages 12—14 $2.95 


Pat, an Irish boy on the island of Barrinish, 
finds a Viking skeleton in a cave. Later, 
when he returns to the cave, the skeleton 
has disappeared. The chase leads to Brit- 
tany and back. A well-written book with 
unity and good characterization. This story 
shows the dependence of people upon one 
another in a close-knit community. 


Frazee, Steve. FIRST THROUGH THE GRAND 
CANYON. Winston, 1960. 182: pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12—14 $2.95 
The exciting story of Major John Wesley 
Powell’s first expedition by boat down the 
uncharted Green and Colorado rivers is 
unique in the history of American explora- 
tion. The story is told as seen: through the 
eyes of a young adventurer, Andy Hall, 
a member of the crew. The journey begins 
after long and careful preparation in Wyo- 
ming at the head of the Green. ‘River. 
crisis after another overtakes ‘the crew long 
before they come to the joining of the 
Colorado with the Green. Many: times they 
must keelhaul their boats arourid' dangerous 
rapids and dangerous sinkholes: At times. the 
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whole crew becomes discouraged because 
they seem to have lost their way; or the 
maps that were part conjecture and part 
truth misled them as to actual distances 
covered. The story has a tragic ending for 
three of the crew members who leave the 
expedition just a few miles short of their 
goal at a Mormon outpost at the mouth of 
the Virgin River in Nevada. This book is 
Americana at its best. 


Exploration || American Rivers 


Faralla, Dana. THE WILLOW IN THE ATTIC; 
illus. by Rita Fava. Lippincott, 1960. 96 pp. 


Grades 1—3; Ages 6—8 $3.50 
Those who bemoan the passing of the old- 
fashioned story of family fun and children 
playing together at home will welcome this 
story. Even the child who knows cakes come 
from the supermarket will appreciate read- 
ing of a mother who finds in her cookbook 
recipes for a rainy day. Without ever los- 
ing sight of the imaginative and humorous 
story, the author describes the paper proj- 
ects that figure largely in the fun in enough 
detail so they can be duplicated. All this 
and a surprise ending too. 


Family Life — Stories 


Gay, Zhenya. THE NICEST TIME OF YEAR; illus. 


by the author. Viking, 1960. 32 pp. 

Grades Pre-K; Ages 3—5 $2.00 
A captivating book for small children. It 
tells of many animals a child can see while 
walking through the woods any day during 
the nicest time of year— spring. When 
children see the beautiful pictures they will 
not be able to resist the charm of the life- 
like and “cuddly” baby creatures. 


Animals — Pictures 


Hoban, Russell. BEDTIME FOR FRANCES; Garth 
Williams, Harper, 1960. 31 pp. 


Grades preschool; Ages 3—6 $2.50 
A delightful, easy-to-read story. Frances, 
a little girl groundhog, doesn’t want to go 
to sleep. Frances finds many excuses for 
staying awake and getting out of bed, until 
her father convinces her that she should 
sleep. Children will enjoy the humor and 
laugh gaily as they remember bedtimes 
when they also didn’t want to sleep. Comi- 
cal and appealing, with charmingly appro- 
priate illustrations. 
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Harris-Warren, Commander H. P., U.S. N. DIVE! 
THE STORY OF AN ATOMIC SUBMARINE; illus. 


by the author. Harper, 1960. 130 pp. 
Grades 5—8; Ages 10-14 $2.95 
The story of an atomic submarine. Illus- 


trated with 50 photographs and diagrams. 
A veteran submariner, Commander Harris- 
Warren, tells the story of the Seatrout in 
concise, technical, but easy-to-read style. 
An excellent account of our atomic navy. 


623 Submarines 


Hobart, Lois. PATRIOT’S LADY (THE LIFE OF 
SARAH LIVINGSTON JAY). Funk and Wagnalls, 
1960. 274 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $3.50 
This book about Sarah Livingston Jay cov- 
ers a span of 22 years in the lives of Sarah 
and her husband John Jay during the period 
of our nation’s birth. It gives a sensitive 
and revealing picture of the problems and 
details connected with the lives of the peo- 
ple who devote their time to serving the 
public. Though Jay never became a popu- 
lar hero, he held many important positions 
that helped give our new country its stabil- 
ity. It should prove a helpful supplemen- 
tary book in the study of American history. 
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Hoff, Syd. OLIVER; illus. by the author. Harper, 
1960. 64 pp. “I Can Read Series”’ 


Grades K-2; Ages 4—8 $1.95 
Only 10 elephants are wanted for the cir- 
cus, and Oliver, the 11th, finds that he must 
try to make his way alone in the world. 
He tries to find a home in the zoo; behave 
like a dog; act like a horse. When these 
prove unsuccessful, he starts to dance. ‘This 
attracts the attention of the circus ower, 
who is happy to add such a talented ele- 
phant to the act. Oliver realizes his life’s 
ambition. This latest book in the “I Can 
Read” series with the simplicity of the story 
and the well-integrated illustrations should 
please all children under eight. 


Johnson, Annabel and Edgar. TORRIE. Harper, 
1960. 217 pp. 

Grades 7-9; Ages 12—15 $2.75 
The vivid portrayal of the migration of the 
Anders family from St. Louis to California 
in the pre-Gold Rush days brings to the 
reader an exciting and adventuresome story 
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with a detailed and realistic account of life 
in a covered wagon. Torrie, the teen-age 
daughter, changes from a selfish, shallow 
girl to a more dependable and mature per- 
son as the days of travel lengthen into weeks 
and the weeks into months. The romantic 
interest is provided by Jess, the young driver 
who signed up with the Anders. This book 
should hold its reader captive and at the 
same time unobtrusively aid in character 
development. 


Frontier and Pioneer Life — Stories 


Johnson, Gerald W. AMERICA GROWS UP; 
A HISTORY FOR PETER; illus. by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. Morrow, 1960. 223 pp. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $3.75 
This is the second volume of a trilogy, the 
first of which, America Is Born, was re- 
viewed in the June 1960 issue. This book 
covers the period in American history from 
the formation of the 13 colonies into one 
union of states to the period just prior to 
World War I. Mr. Johnson makes the reader 
aware of the times and of the men who 
helped to make our country what it is today. 
He has written a book that is a joy to read. 
An excellent index is appended. 


973 U.S. — History 


Lesser, Milton. STADIUM BEYOND THE STARS. 
Winston, 1960. 206 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $2.50 
The first interstellar Olympic games are to 
be played in the center of the Milky Way 
galaxy on one of the planets of the Ophiu- 
chus System. On board the space ship Hel- 
las bound from earth to this faraway place 
in the galaxy is Steve Frazer and a company 
of 50 athletes. Their voyage is momentarily 
delayed by the boarding of a derelict space 
ship that reveals a higher order of life, be- 
ings with three eyes who move on rollers 
rather than legs. Being abnormally shy, the 
earth crew is avoided. Steve discovers that 
these beings can transport themselves by 
thought waves, and’ he works against serious 
obstacles to make contact with them to get 
better acquainted. At the risk of losing his 
opportunity to play in the games, he does 
make contact and creates for all mankind 
a new frontier of exploration and scientific 
advancement. A skillful combination of fact 
and fantasy. 
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Joy, Charles R. DESERT CARAVANS — THE 
CHALLENGE OF THE CHANGING SAHARA; photo- 
graphs. Coward McCann, 1960. 121 pp. 


Grades 4—8; Ages 9-13 $2.75 
Once the Sahara was a blank on the African 
map. Today a new kind of map is being 
drawn. It shows what lies under the treach- 
erous sands. It is a map of oases, oil rigs, 
towns, mountains, sinkholes, and ancient and 
modern caravan routes. Beautiful black- 
and-white photographs illustrate the many 
facets of the desert. These show how tech- 
nicians have started to make the barren des- 
ert into a land of promise. Ancient methods 
of transport blend with modern desert trac- 
tors and airways. Several maps show how 
pioneers ventured into the far reaches of 
the desert to explore its immense wastelands. 
Many died in that undertaking, but many 
also lived to tell about the remote regions. 
An excellent book to supplement the study 
of North Africa dominated by this desert. 


916 Africa — Description || Sahara Desert 


Magoon, Marian Waite. BOY OF EPHESUS; illus. 
by Avery Johnson. Longmans, Green, 1960. 
149 pp. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 10-14 $2.95 
This action-filled story set against the back- 
ground of Diana-worshiping Ephesus 
makes the Biblical history of Paul’s time 
come alive. Seeing the “Fish People” 
through the eyes of an idolatrous but sincere 
boy helps give an understanding of both 
pagan and early Christian people. Luke and 
Paul appear as loving healers whose preach- 
ing of “Love thy neighbor” brings Manos 
and his father to Christ. The story is best 
for the bright child who is already ac- 
quainted with Paul. Discussion of idols and 
early Christian origins could well emerge 
here. 


Ephesus — Stories 


Lorenz, Clarissa. JUNKET TO JAPAN; photo- 
graphs. Little, 1960. 187 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $3.50 
The author vividly describes the ordinary 
life of a Japanese family living in Tokyo 
as gleaned from the correspondence of 
a high school graduate, Peter Bell, who be- 
came a first American Field Service ex- 
change student. Peter Bell had serious mis- 
givings about his trip to Japan, but when 


his time was up at the end of the summer, 
he took with him deep-rooted sympathies 
for and memories of, the Japanese people. 
Peter Bell was determined to find the deeper 
significances of Japanese behavior and social 
customs, but in many respects they remained 
a mystery to him. He learns to adjust him- 
self to the Japanese standards of living and 
finds in them a serenity not found in the 
American way of life. There are moments 
in the story that border on the seamier side 
of Japanese life, but the visitor does not 
condone them. A book that should fascinate 
the teen-ager. 


915 Japan |] Social Life and Customs 


Nevil, Susan R. THE BIBLICAL ZOO; illus. by 
the author. McKay, 1960. 46 pp. 


Grades 4 up; Ages 9 up $3.75 
A very exclusive zoo is the Biblical Zoo of 
Jerusalem. In it live only birds, animals, 
reptiles, and fish mentioned in the Bible. 
This book tells the history of that zoo and 
includes a selection of Biblical animals cap- 
tioned with appropriate Bible quotations 
(such captions are used in the zoo itself). 
A small story is woven in of a visit to the 
zoo by two children of modern Israel. 


590 Animals — Pictures 


Norman, Gertrude. A MAN NAMED LINCOLN; 
illus. by Joseph Cellini. Putnam, 1960. 30 pp. 


Grades 1-3; Ages 6—8 $2.00 
92 LincoIn, Abraham 


Norman, Gertrude. A MAN NAMED WASHING- 
TON; illus. by James Caraway. Puinam, 1960. 
30 pp. 

Grades 1—3; Ages 6—8 $2.00 
92 Washington, George 

The growing selection of books designed 
for the beginning reader has now expanded 
to include biography. These stories of two 
great presidents will perhaps startle an adult 
unaccustomed to such compression of his- 
tory or to highly important events told in 
terms of an early reading vocabulary 
(“What a surprise for the Redcoats when 
they woke up and were captured”). Still 
the Washington story mercifully omits cherry 
trees, and Lincoln as presented here will 
probably be acceptable on both sides of the 
Mason-Dixon line. For all the necessary 
brevity the acknowledged high points in 
the lives of both men are well covered. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


FacuLTy AND STAFF 


St. Louis 


The Rev. Prof. Albert G. Merkens, Ph. D., 
professor of religious education since 1951, 
has accepted the call to Good Shepherd Lu- 
theran Parish at Mexico City, D. F., Mexico. 

The following are new members of the 
faculty: the Rev. Robert Bergt, assistant 
pastor at Concordia Church, Maplewood, 
Mo., to teach in the department of practical 
theology; the Rev. Ralph A. Bohlmann, 
pastor at Mount Olive, Des Moines, Iowa, as 
assistant professor in systematic theology; 
the Rev. Norman Charles Habel, Hamilton, 
State of Victoria, Australia, and recently 
pastor of Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y., to teach 
in the department of exegetical theology 
(Old Testament section); the Rev. Lester 
Zeitler of Pacifica, Calif., as assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of practical theol- 
ogy and as assistant dean of students. 


Springfield 

To date five new faculty members have 
been added to the staff, Dr. Allen Nauss, 
director of student personnel; Dr. George 
Dolak, department of New Testament; 
Dr. Raymond Surburg, Old Testament in- 
terpretation; Prof. Heino O. Kadai, depart- 
ment of church history; Prof. Eugene Klug, 
department of systematic theology. 


River Forest 


Dr. Herbert H. Gross, professor of geogra- 
phy and at CTC since 1940, spent the month 
of August in Europe. He presented a 
paper entitled “An Evaluation of Textbook 
Maps” to the International Geographical 
Congress in Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 6— 
13. In addition Dr. Gross visited Copen- 
hagen, Hamburg, Frankfurt, Geneva, Zurich, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, London, and 
Glasgow. Dr. Gross recently was honored 
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by being included in a series of Do It This 
Way published by the National Council for 
Geographic Education. The pamphlet by 
Dr. Gross is entitled The Home Community 
and is the fourth in the series so far pub- 
lished. After a discussion of the basic ele- 
ments of a community the author suggests 
ways in which elementary school children 
may make a study of their community. 

The following five professors have been 
granted study leaves for the next school year 
by the Board of Control to fulfill their year 
of residence requirements for doctor degrees: 

Kenneth A. Domrose, instructor in bi- 
ology, will continue his studies at North- 
western University. Prof. Victor G. Hildner, 
associate professor of music, will attend the 
Eastman School of Music of the University 
of Rochester in New York. Assistant pro- 
fessor in philosophy, William H. Lehmann, 
Jr., will work in philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Prof. Harold W. Rock, 
assistant professor of biology, will continue 
his work in the biological sciences at the 
University of Wisconsin. Prof. Victor B. 
Streufert, assistant professor of sociology, 
will be in residence at Southern [Illinois 
University in Carbondale. 

Changes in Rank. — Robert L. Busse, in- 
structor in instrumental music since 1957, 
has been raised to assistant professor with 
an appointment for four years. Prof. Carl F. 
Halter, associate professor of music and 
dean of students, was advanced to professor. 
Walter W. Martin, instructor in art since 
1957, was raised in rank to assistant pro- 
fessor with an appointment for four years. 
Donald A. Spitz, instructor in physical edu- 
cation, basketball coach since 1959 and 
formerly instructor’ at Concordia College, 
Austin, Tex., was advanced to assistant pro- 
fessor with a similar four-year appointment. 
Dr. Neelak S. Tjernagel, associate professor 
of history and religion, who has recently re- 
turned from England, has been advanced to 
professor. 

Prof. James O. Roberts, assistant professor 
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of English and education and assistant regis- 
trar and admissions officer, received his 
Ph. D. in Ed. from St. Louis University on 
June 4. His dissertation was entitled Guid- 
ance in the Elementary School of the Five 
Largest Districts of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. Dr. Roberts has been ap- 
pointed to serve on the Board of Parish 
Education Commission on Tests and 
Measurements, replacing the late Dr. Walter 
O. Kraeft. 


Seward 


Concordia now has a full-time public re- 
lations director after faculty members served 
on a temporary basis for the past year. 
Robert Garmatz left his work as principal of 
Faith Lutheran School, Denver, to accept 
the position. Mr. Garmatz is not new to the 
work, having served as an assistant in the 
public relations department from 1954 to 
1956. In the intervening years he served 
in the audio-visual department of Concordia 
Publishing House and at Faith, Denver. 


St. Paul 


Two members of the faculty, professors 
Paul Manz and Eugene Linse, have been 
advanced to the rank of associate professor. 
Prof. Manz is chairman of the department 
of music, and Prof. Linse is chairman of the 
department of humanities and has charge 
of student recruitment and public relations 
activities at the college. 

The following new members have joined 
the staff: Miss Edith Yaeger, a 1959 grad- 
uate of Concordia Teachers College in 
River Forest, as instructor in physical educa- 
tion and English; Miss Donna Drees as the 
new dean of women and instructor in the 
psychology department; Luther Mueller, 
former principal of Immanuel Lutheran 
School, Minneapolis, as instructor in the 
social studies of both the high school and 
the college; and John Buegel, one of this 
years graduates of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, as instructor in the science de- 
partment. 


Concordia 


Wilbert Rosin of St. Paul’s College was 
granted the degree of doctor of philosophy 
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in history by the University of Missouri in 
the June commencement. He concentrated 
in five areas of European and American 
history and wrote his dissertation on Hamil- 
ton Rowan Gamble, Missouri’s Civil War 
Governor and “key figure in determining 
Missouri’s fortunes during America’s greatest 
tragedy,” as his dissertation states. He holds 
a bachelor of arts and a bachelor of divinity 
degree from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis 
and a master of arts degree in history from 
the University of Minnesota (1949). He 
has been a member of the staff of Saint 
Paul’s College since 1947. 


Winfield 

New Staff Members. — James Vomhof is 
the assistant business manager and holds the 
rank of assistant professor in the business 
department. George Marg, former pastor 
and college instructor, joined the faculty as 
an assistant professor of social sciences. He 
will teach sociology and modern European 
history. Robert Nickelsburg, who has left 
the staff of our Houston Lutheran High 
School to join the faculty of St. John’s Col- 
lege, will be an instructor in science. 


Staff Losses. — Paul Bartels, instructor of 
biological sciences, has accepted a scholar- 
ship to continue a doctoral program at 
Vanderbilt University. Bartels was a mem- 
ber of the St. John’s faculty for one year. 
Nancy Gressinger, instructor of physical 
education for the past three school years, 
has returned to the University of California 
to complete work for the master’s degree in 
physical education. 


Doctorate. — Dr. William Koch, director 
of athletics, was granted a doctorate in 
physical education by Indiana University 
this summer. His dissertation was titled 
“The Effect of the Interval of Time Between 
Paired Visual Stimuli Upon Reaction Time.” 


Oakland 


Personnel changes include the following. 
The Rev. Herbert F. Schmidt, resident coun- 
selor and instructor, accepted a call into the 
parish ministry of Messiah Lutheran Church, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. The Rev. John Lemkul, 
instructor, accepted a call into the parish 
ministry of Bethany Lutheran Church, New 
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York. The Rev. Wallace M. Brookfield, 
B. A., will be the resident counselor for the 
college boys’ dormitory. Miss Rachel, R. N., 
will be the resident counselor from Brohm 
Hall Annex. R. B. Wiebold will be the new 
business manager. 


Portland 


Richard O. Reinisch (M.A., Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo.), head of Con- 
cordia’s division of languages and literature, 
has accepted the call as associate professor, 
extended to him in April. 


Science professor August Rehwaldt of 
Concordia, Milwaukee, will head the college 
science department. Roland Wellender, a 
River Forest graduate, came from Luther 
High South, Chicago, to teach music. James 
Wacker, a Valparaiso University graduate, 
teaches physical educaticn, coaching, and is 
resident counselor. Frank Gebhardt, a June 
graduate of the University of Oregon, 
teaches mathematics, physics, and typing. 


Campus IMPROVEMENT 


Springfield 

Selcke Hall, dedicated on May 30, is 
furnished and ready for occupancy. The 
dormitory of 36 combination study rooms 
and bedrooms accommodates 72 students. A 
spacious lounge furnished with dark mission 
oak, overlooks a sunken terrace. The adjoin- 
ing new bookstore is also in operation. 


River Forest 


The dedication service of three new 
buildings on the campus of the college will 
be held on Oct. 9, 3:30 P.M. The Rev. 
Paul G. Hansen, pastor of St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church in Denver, Cole., will be the 
speaker. 

The mass service for the dedication will 
be held on the athletic field of the college. 
Mass choirs, bands, and a procession of Lu- 
theran teachers and pastors and other dig- 
nitaries will be included in the program. 

The three buildings to be dedicated are 
David and Jonathan residence halls for 168 
men students, an addition to Eifrig Hall 
(the science building), and a central service 
and heating plant. 
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Milwaukee 


Most prominent in the current program of 
campus expansion is the construction of a 
mall in Kilbourn Park, the front yard of the 
campus. This is the beginning of a passage- 
way that will lead directly to the recently 
acquired campus of the Milwaukee Bible 
College. The closing of North 3lst Street 
is envisaged in this portion of the campus 
expansion plans. 

The schedule of campus improvements 
included, in addition, the installation of 
univents in all classrooms and a new service 
entrance for the refectory, as well as demo- 
lition of all houses in “Faculty Row,” some 
of which had been erected more than 60 
years ago and were beyond profitable repair. 


Winfield 

Two additional properties were purchased 
during the summer, bringing to 14 the 
number of new properties purchased during 
the past three years. The new acquisitions 
include the buildings and grounds of the 
Kansas Lutheran Children’s Friend Society, 
located two blocks from the campus, and 
a residence and ground in a block adjacent 
to the campus. The society’s property in- 
cludes a three-story brick building and a 
two-story frame residence on a square block 
of ground. Both buildings are being used 
as dormitory facilities. With these acquisi- 
tions and others of the past two years the 
size of the campus has been doubled. 
Negotiations are now being carried on for 
additional properties. 

The beginning of construction of the new 
$345,000 library is scheduled to begin in 
late October or early November. The one- 
story, native-stone construction will be built 
on the site of the old physical education 
building. Completely air conditioned 
throughout, the new facility will have stack 
space for about 50,000 volumes. The Kansas 
Department of Public Instruction has again 
stated that St. John’s has the finest junior 
college holdings in Kansas. 

The remodeling of Baden Hall is now in 
process of completion. The former men’s 
residence hall will be used as a faculty 
office building. Sections of the ground-level 
floor will serve as a temporary student union. 
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The specifications for the new chapel 
organ have been approved and accepted. 
The instrument, to cost $28,000, will be 
built by the Schlicker Organ Co. of Buffalo, 
N.Y., and will be installed in the balcony 
of the chapel. 


Portland 


Remodeling of Luther Hall, administra- 
tion and classroom building, began right 
after the close of the school year in June. 
The $50,000 worth of improvements will 
add three new classrooms, improve science 
department facilities, expand the library, 
improve administrative offices, and provide 
better faculty offices and music rooms in 
adjacent residences. 


MIsCELLANEOUS 


River Forest 


Closing its 96th academic year on June 38, 
Concordia College conferred the bachelor 
of science degree on 175 graduates and the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws on 
Herbert D. Bruening of Chicago and 
Leonard J. Dierker of St. Louis, Mo. 


Milwaukee 


Eightieth-Anniversary Events Planned. — 
The 80th anniversary of Concordia College, 
Milwaukee, to be celebrated during the 
current school year, will be correlated with 
the Dr. C. F. W. Walther sesquicentennial 
scheduled for Synodwide observance during 
1961. Principal event on the anniversary 
calendar will be a jubilee service in the 
spring of 1961. In addition a series of 
academic functions and of other events, with 
a special message for pastors, teachers, and 
lay members, are being planned by the 
80th anniversary committee, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, chairman. 
Concordia College was founded in 1881 in 
the basement of Trinity Lutheran School, 
Milwaukee. Its present property value has 
been appraised at $4,200,000. 


Winfield 

A survey of the professions of fathers of 
326 of our students showed the top four to 
be the following: 68 were farmers, 41 were 
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ministers, 15 were salesmen, 8 were teachers. 
A sampling of the educational level of 
mothers showed that, while only 2 per cent 
were college graduates compared with 21 
per cent of the fathers, 67 per cent of the 
mothers were high school graduates or bet- 
ter and 55 per cent of the fathers were high 
school graduates or better. Thirty-nine per 
cent of the mothers work regularly in addi- 
tion to maintaining a home. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
St. Louis 

The Rev. Professor Carl S. Meyer, direc- 
tor of the School for Graduate Studies, re- 
ported an enrollment of 73 in the graduate 
school. Of these 18 were preparing for the 
master of arts in religion (M.A. R.) degree; 
38 for the master of sacred theology 
(S.T.M.) degree; and 11 for the doctor of 
sacred theology (Th.D.) degree. Ten of 
the students enrolled were from non-Mis- 
souri Synod bodies. Dr. Meyer stated that 
the record enrollment in the School for 
Graduate Studies is drawn from the ranks of 
pastors, teachers, professors, students. 

The record undergraduate enrollment of 
202 included 48 students of the “accele- 
rated” group. These students have been 
here for the second straight summer and 
are now at their vicarage assignments. They 
will return in the summer of 1961 and will 
be graduated in 1962. 


Springfield 

The summer school constituted the fourth 
quarter of the school year; attendance was 
not compulsory. The enrollment for the 
first term was 86, for the second term 80. 
Courses were offered in the preseminary and 
seminary departments. 


Seward 


Attendance at the first five-week session 
of the school numbered 307. This included 
students from 25 states (including Alaska). 
Six of the students are freshmen beginning 
their work for the bachelor’s degree on the 
accelerated program of three years plus 
three summers. The historical geology class 
at summer sessions, taught by Professor 
Wilbert Rusch, made a field trip to the 
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Rocky Mountain area around Denver to 
study rock formations and history and to 
receive practical experience in identifying 
rocks and minerals. 


Boarp or ParisH Epucation NEws 


Declination and Acceptance. Eldor J. 
Kaiser, principal of Zion Lutheran School, 
Ferguson, Mo., has declined the appointment 
of the board to the position of associate 
editor of school materials. 

Upon receiving Mr. Kaiser’s declination 
the board appointed Frederick A. Meyer 
of Beloit, Wis., to this editorial position. 
Mr. Meyer has accepted the appointment 
and assumed his duties with the school staff 
on July 5, 1960. 

LLL Seminars in North Dakota. Execu- 
tive Secretary Arthur L. Miller and General 
Sunday School Secretary Allan Jahsmann, 
each conducted a week of seminars on 
Christian education in the North Dakota 
District. 

School Surveys. Associate Secretary of 
Schools William A. Kramer completed three 
school surveys in May and June of this year: 
(1) Grand Rapids, Mich., May 16—20, 
where seven congregations are studying the 
possibility of establishing an interparish 
junior high school; (2) Wausau, Wis. 
(rural), May 30—June 1, where four con- 
gregations are exploring the possibility of 
establishing an interparish elementary school; 
(3) Wausau, Wis. (urban), June 2—5, 
where three congregations are considering 
an interparish junior high school. These 
surveys explore the needs and _ possibilities 
and furnish the congregations a resource for 
further study. 

A Catechism of Christian Worship. The 
board in its March meeting approved the de- 
velopment of a catechism of Christian wor- 
ship. The original manuscript was prepared 
by George Schroeder, Herman Zemke, and 
R. Allen Zimmer. In the six chapters, 
through questions and answers and activities, 
it concerns itself with the nature of worship, 
the several orders of service, church building 
design, vestments, the church year, and 
symbols. 

The authors, in co-operation with Fred- 
erick Nohl, editor of school materials, are 
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presently preparing manuscripts for publi- 
cation. 

This catechism will be a useful tool in 
the upper grades of Lutheran elementary 
schools, in confirmation classes, in high 
school, young people, and adult Bible 
classes. It will help students understand 
the meaning and significance of Christian 
worship. 

Vacation Bible School Workshops. Arthur 
W. Gross, editor of vacation Bible school 
materials, provided the inspirational address 
and guidance at a workshop in Detroit, 
Mich., on May 22. 

Associate Editor Ralph E. Dinger ad- 
dressed the general assembly and provided 
guidance at seven workshops in the Southern 
Nebraska District, May 8—14; at a “pilot” 
workshop at Bethalto, Ill. (Southern Illinois 
District), May 15; at three workshops in 
the Atlantic District, May 19—21. It is the 
desire of the vacation Bible school editors 
to meet with the teachers and other workers 
in the vacation Bible schools in all Districts 
of Synod. 

National Lutheran Sunday School Con- 
vention. The first national Lutheran Sun- 
day school convention was held at Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis, July 22—24, 1960. 
Thirty-nine states, Canada., and the District 
of Columbia were represented among these 
registrations. The convention was organized 
by our Sunday School Secretary, Dr. Allan 
H. Jahsmann. 

Dr. O. C. J. Hoffmann, Synod’s Director 
of Public Relations and speaker on the Lu- 
theran Hour, was the keynote speaker. He 
addressed the convention on the subject 
Relations That Count. Seminary and teachers 
college professors, as well as professors at 
Synod’s preparatory colleges and other 
leaders in parish education, addressed the 
convention and provided leadership in the 
various sectional group conferences. 

The speaker at the closing vesper service 
on July 24 was the Rev. Dr. John W. 
Behnken, President of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Feminization of Education. — In the fall 
of 1959, 8.6 per cent of the male undergrad- 
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uates and 15.2 per cent of the male gradu- 
ates were majoring in education. At the 
same time 35.0 per cent of the female under- 
graduates and 49.5 per cent of the female 
graduates were specializing in this field. 

About Half and Half. — Of the male high 
school graduates of 1960, 49.1 per cent plan 
to attend college, 28.7 per cent do not plan 
to attend, and 22.2 per cent are undecided. 
Of the female high school graduates, 45.2 
per cent plan to attend, 37.3 per cent do not 
plan to attend, and 17.5 per cent are unde- 
cided. 

Push-Button Education. — There are edu- 
cators who predict that in ten years there 
will be no more teaching by people. The 
conventional instruction will be taken care 
of by electronic-mechanical devices. 

Does the introduction of automation in 
education mean that there will be no more 
teachers? No! The machine will only pro- 
vide drills for assimilating the body of facts 
and figures basic to exercising judgment. 
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The machine will not relieve tension by 
cracking jokes, deflate the ego of a smarty, 
or provide the spark of inspiration which 
will burst into flame in some of the students. 

Machines do not reduce responsibility; 
they increase efficiency. 


Hello and Farewell.— Each year thou- 
sands of people take organized tours to 
foreign countries. The first travel agent 
started operating about 100 years ago. He 
was a Sunday school teacher. His name was 
Thomas Cook. On his first trip he took some 
boys and girls to London and explained 
points of interest to them. They were en- 
thusiastic. Cook then organized a tour for 
adults. This also was a success. The tour 
business flourished. Cook used the discounts 
on railroad fares and commissions from ho- 
tels and restaurants for compensation. 
Cook’s Tours are famous. Now there are 
many agencies serving the traveling public. 
A bright idea generated in a spirit of friend- 
liness has developed into a magnanimous 
and profitable public service. 


Summoned to Rest 


Harry T. ELLERMANN, em., Chicago, Ill., on April 24, 1960, at the age of 80. Gradu- 
ated Addison teachers seminary 1900. Served approximately 35 years interruptedly at 
Mt. Olive, Ill.; St. Luke, Chicago; Elmwood Park and Hinckley, Ill. Survived by two sons. 


ArTHur H. Eccrers, em., Cleveland, Ohio, on April 24, 1960, at the age of 76. Gradu- 
ated Addison teachers seminary 1904. Served 48 years at Sheboygan, Wis.; Chicago Heights, 
Ill.; Sharpsburg, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; Hammond, Ind.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; retired in 
1952. Survived by his widow, five sons, and four daughters, 


Joun FRANK, em., Racine, Wis., on May 8, 1960, at the age of 87. Graduated Addison 
teachers seminary 1895. Served 46 years at Fraser, Bay City, Mich.; retired in 1941. Sur- 
vived by his widow, a son, and two daughters. 


Henry L. Harpt, em., Milwaukee, Wis., on May 8, 1960, at the age of 81. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary 1898. Served 51 years as principal and teacher at Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Zion Lutheran School, Milwaukee, Wis.; and as professor at Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr.; retired in 1949. Survived by his widow, four sons, and two daughters. 


HeLMutTH W. SCHREIBER, em., Chicago, IIl., on May 8, 1960, at the age of 75. Gradu- 
ated Addison teachers seminary 1907. Served 48 years at Lombard, IIl.; retired 1955. Sur- 
vived by his widow, a son and a daughter. 


Ewa.p M. Puass, Milwaukee, Wis., on May 14, 1960, at the age of 62. Graduated 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1922. Served 87 years as professor at Concordia Seminary, 
Porto Alegre, Brazil; as pastor of Mount Calvary Church, Milwaukee; and as professor at 
Concordia College, Milwaukee. Survived by his widow, a son, and a daughter. 


Start a lively discussion series 


in your PIL or Bible class 


Order the 
Parent Guidance Series — 
_ 9 booklets for only $3.50 


Parent Guidance Series is tailor- 
made for discussion in PTL. The 
booklets contain well-organized, 
to-the-point reading material, dis- 
cussion questions, activities stress- 
ing the lessons taught, and biblio- 
graphical lists. 

Disciplining a child in a Christian 
manner... —a menace or 
helper in home building? ... the 
problems of sex education for the 
child . . . these involve decisions 
Christian parents must face. Use 
the Parent Guidance Series for in- 
terest-arousing group discussions 
or read for your own understand- 
ing and growth as a teacher (and 
parent). 

Christian Parenthood 

(Just published!) 

Your Child and You 
Making Home Life Christian 
Happiness Is Homemade 
Teen-Agers Need Parents 
Guiding the Young Child 
Parents Are Teachers 
Partners in Education 
Christian Discipline 


All nine for only $3.50 — a sav- 
ing of 70 cents on the per booklet 
rate. Order No. 14N1254. 


Order the 
Lutheran Round Table Series — 
6 booklets for only $1.75 


Want to suggest a timely, ex- 
citing series for Bible class or 
another study group? Leading a 
topic discussion soon? Ready to 
read some straightforward Chris- 
tian help on subjects in newspaper 
headlines? The Lutheran Round 
Table Series is your answer. 

This series meets modern prob- 
lems head on — from a Christian 
point of view. What’s the Chris- 
tian’s position on labor unions and 
legislation? Why isn’t church and 
Sunday school attendance a cure- 
all for juvenile delinquency? What 
is the role of the church in a 
neighborhood of changing racial 
patterns? More of the controver- 
sial problems troubling today’s 
Christians are handled in this se- 
ries as well. Discussion questions 
included. 

God in Our Confused World 

The Christian and Race 

The Christian Looks at Labor 

The Christian’s Use of Alcohol 

A Christian View of Freemasonry 

The Church’s Ministry to Youth 
in Trouble 

All six for only $1.75 —a sav- 


ing of 35 cents on the per booklet 
rate. Order No. 13N1134. 
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tional material 
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“The Proverbs are as relevant and-as exciting today,’’ writes Thomas Coates, “as 
they were to the readers to whom they were first addressed.” 


The Book of Proverbs emphasizes a constant need of the believer — the application 
of doctrine to daily life. For his new book, The Proverbs for Today, Dr. Coates has 
selected 58 portions from Proverbs and given each a brisk devotional treatment. 


His topics range from child psychology and good government to moderation and 
the power of the tongue. Dr. Coates doesn’t mince words. He indicts modern man’s 
growing tolerance of sin, his god Materialism, his legal but not-quite-honest business 
practices, his silence when a minority needs a champion. He demonstrates just how 
eloquently the Proverbs speak to you today. $2.00. Order No. 6N1087. 


PRAYERS FOR YOUTH 


Your teen-ager will feel at home with the prayers in Time to Pray, by Elmer N. Witt. 
The subjects were suggested by young people themselves, and the style is personal, 
direct, and modern. 


From poise, popularity, a life mate, to sports, music, and travel, these more than 
90 prayers cover topics of teen concern. Morning and evening prayers, sentence 
prayers, and seasonal prayers round out the content of this volume, making it a de- 
votional standby in the life of your teen-ager. Paper. $7.00. Order No. 12N2147. 
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